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MONARCH WARM AIR HEATERS 


Hang Out A Sign 


That you are a dealer in 








il * and you will be agreeably surprised at the 











increase in your business. Your business 
doesn’t end when you sell a MONARCH 
WARM AIR HEATER—the customer will 
pass the good word along and before you 
know it, you will have a large and success- 
ful warm air heater business. 


The unsurpassable merit of 


MONARCH 


AIR-BLAST, WARM AIR 


HEATERS 


does your advertising. Customers from 
near and far will go out of their way to 
secure a MONARCH WARM AIR HEATER. 
Their modern construction is the drawing 
card. It embodies all of the latest improve= 
ments in warm air heater construction. 
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THE FOREST CITY FOUNDRY AND 


Start right in today and be the MONARCH DEALER in your terri- 
tory. Our catalog has full descriptions and illustrations. Your 
request for a copy will be promptly and courteously attended to. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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“QUICK MEAL” 
WICK OIL STOVE 
With Step 


Has two top cooking burners and two 
burners under step. A very convenient 
stove, as baking and cooking can be 
done at the same time. The step 
burners can also be used for cooking 
or for heating the wash boiler. 


Has Blue Porcelain Enameled Burner Drums which cannot rust. Has 
Glass Founts where you can readily see the oil. This prevents you from 
letting the Founts go dry, which would burn up the wicks. This stove 


is also made with three top burners and step. 


RINGEN STOVE COMPANY 





715 Indiana Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Div. of American Stove Co. 


825 Chouteau Avenue Write for Catalogue 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Reasons for 


“Front Rank 


prominence — 


For over a quarter of a century 
we have been perfectly willing to 
introduce any improvement what- 
ever in warm air furnaces. We have 
expended thousands and thousands 
of dollars on costly experiments in 
order to make the Front Rank still 
better year by year. 


We have spared no expense to 
put in the best material and the best 
workmanship. We have a special 
on a proposition for dealers and a new cata- 
ERG NT log. Why not write for yours today? 
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Haynes-Langenberg 
Mfg. Co. 


4045-57 Forest Park Boul. 
Saint Louis 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 


ing Interests 
PUBLISHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PostaGE Parp $2.00 
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IN A RECENT address before the Iron and Steel 
Institute, G. H. Jones, vice-president of the Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago, urged that a 

te new policy of liberal and systematic ad- 

Conditions . 

in Two Im- Vertising be adopted, the purpose of 
portant Lines. which should be to point out the sixty 
or more new uses to which steel products might be 
successfully applied. 

Mr. Jones was thoroughly posted with facts and 
figures as to what had been accomplished along similar 
lines in other industries and cited as one instance the 
case of six manufacturers of red gum wood, a kind of 
lumber which five years ago had little or no commer- 
cial value because nobody knew anything about its 
qualities. These six men contributed $260.00 each 
toward an experimental advertising campaign—with 
the result that $350,000 worth of red gum lumber was 
sold to inquirers coming from the advertisements, and 
furthermore that three times during one year, the 
manufacturers found it possible to advance their 
prices, in addition to the fact that a steady market was 
created where before there had been no demand for 
red gum lumber. 


Making for 
Better 


As a direct outgrowth of this success of an experi- 
mental advertising campaign, six other organizations 
of lumber manufacturers have been conducting ad- 
vertising campaigns that have proven equally result- 
ful, and the probability is that a general campaign will 
be started in the near future, backed and paid for by 
the entire organized lumber manufacturing industry 
for the purpose of stimulating the use of wood, as 
against the use of substitutes. 

On January 21st the National Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Association will hold a special meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, at which the committee which 
has been making plans for a national campaign of 
advertising will make its report, and indications are 
that before long a campaign will be started to bring 
out the superiority of the warm air heater over other 
means of warming dwelling houses and_ business 
places. 

The Metal Branch of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation is also considering ways and means for 
financing and carrying on a campaign for the purpose 
of emphasizing the many uses to which sheet metal is 
adaptable and the superiority of sheet metal for many 
purposes. 

The Trade Development Committee of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors is working 
in conjunction with the manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers of sheet metal which compose the Metal Branch 


and it is more than probable that within the next few 
months a national advertising campaign on sheet 
metal uses and products will be started. 

The general sheet metal contractor and warm air 
heating installer will therefore receive substantial as- 
sistance from the manufacturers and wholesalers in 
their lines, by having the favorable attention of the 
consuming public directed to their business, but unless 
the individual contractor or installer definitely decides 
to link up with these two national advertising cam- 
paigns, by liberal use of space in his local newspapers 
and thus focusing the attention of the interested 
reader of the national advertisement upon his par- 
ticular shop and facilities for doing satisfactory 
work—unless he does this, he will fail to do his share 
to develop the business, and in just punishment for 
his neglect, he will fail to receive any appreciable 
benefit from these national advertising campaigns. 

It is a sad commentary upon the frame of mind of 
the average sheet metal contractor—whether he be 
engaged in general jobbing or in special lines, such as 
warm air heating installation—that a real advertise- 
ment of a sheet metal business is the exception rather 
than the rule, and the sooner this attitude is changed, 
the better for the trade in general as well as for the 
individual contractor. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN has always preached the gospel 
of efficient advertising, and has shown by illustrations 
of well composed advertisements how the contractor 
may promote his business, and it is with no little sat- 
isfaction that this publication is able to state that many 
sheet metal contractors have been glad to give credit 
to the advice offered by AMERICAN, ARTISAN in this 
respect for their progress: They have grown and 
prospered because they have made intelligent use of 
the greatest force in modern selling—advertising. 

The same policy will continue to rule, and subscrib- 
ers of AMERICAN ARTISAN may rest assured that its 
services will always be at the demand of those who 
desire assistance in this or any other particular. 








Tie MOST prominent feature in the reviews that 
have been published by the important newspapers in 
various sections of the country of the 
business done during 1915 and the pros- 
pects for 1916 is the almost unanimous 
expression that all lines in which iron 
and steel are ingredients have received a wonderful 
impetus during the past six months and this growth 
will continue at least for another six months. 

It is also noteworthy that in many other manufac- 


Good 
Business. 
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turing lines which cannot by the widest stretch of 
imagination be classed as anyway dependent or kin- 
dred to that of war supplies, there has also come a 
great activity and that men who must be regarded as 
authorities are free to state that this activity will con- 
tinue for a long time to come. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of 
Directors of the United States Steel Corporation, how- 
ever, sounded a note of warning in a recent state- 
ment issued by him when he advised manufacturers 
not to rush headlong into great expansion of plants 
nor in credit. This warning of Judge Gary’s, how- 
ever, is not to be taken by merchants to mean that 
they should not prepare themselves for heavy business 
during the coming Spring, Summer and Fall, but that 
while so doing they should be careful in their pur- 
chases and buy whatever they feel will be necessary 
to supply the demand for the coming months—with- 
out speculating on the possibility of further advances 
above those which have already taken place in many 
hardware and kindred lines. 

It is one thing to guard against not having suffi- 
cient stock on hand to take care of a demand which 
is practically assured but it is quite another thing to 
gamble on a market and contract for large quantities, 
figuring that prices will advance sharply before the 
time comes to make another purchase. Following the 
first method is classed as good merchandising while 
the second can be classed by no other name than that 
of gambling. 

The dealer in hardware and other kindred lines who 
has taken the advice presented by AMERICAN ARTISAN 
during the past year finds himself today in a position 
where he is well fortified and well prepared to care 
for the trade in his territory with the stock for which 
he has paid a fairly low price, and stocked properly 
with money in the bank with which to make further 
purchases at the proper time. 

In days like these when even those who are sup- 
posed to be on the “inside of things’ do not know 
what may happen tomorrow, it is never wise for the 
man who has far less opportunity to know what is 
really going on, to ‘take a sporting chance.” The prop- 
er method for him to follow is to keep in the middle 
of the road with plenty of goods on hand to take care 
of the good trade there is and keep on pushing for all 
the business he can get. . 

1916 will be a highly profitable year for the dealer 
in hardware and kindred lines who prepares himself 
for a good business and does not attempt to gamble 
on price advances. 








PROBABLY THERE is no other question on which the 
retailer who gives more than a cursory thought to his 
business has studied more than that of 
Making the deyising a method by which he can so 
Selling ; te 
Price. mark his merchandise so that the sell- 
ing price will not be so high as to keep 
customers away and yet be high enough to make it 
possible for him to provide for all the various items 
of expense which the running of a business involves, 
and leave a reasonable margin over and above all ex- 
penses to compensate him for his investment of time, 
energy and money. 


There are those—even among the so-called success- 
ful retail hardware dealers—who maintain that a cer- 
tain price printed in a mail order house catalog estab- 
lishes the maximum figure at which that particular 
article can be sold anywhere in the country where that 
mail order house catalog is circulated. 

There are others who are just as positive in their 
statements that the matter of service and other con- 
ditions of the sale are of such importance that the 
actual figure at which the particular article may be 
offered has very little to do with deciding the ques- 
tion as to whether good values are given and fair serv- 





ice rendered. 

While to some extent it may be admitted for argu- 
ment’s sake that the prices printed in one of the large 
mail order house catalogs may be in a manner estab- 
lished for any one certain article, there are, however, 
so many other features entering into modern mer- 
chandising today that the mere price cannot and should 
not be regarded as the absolute criterion of value and 
service rendered. 

It is being demonstrated everyday in thousands of 
stores in all parts of the country that the price of any 
one certain article is not the important factor in mak- 
ing a sale. Instance after instance can be quoted of 
where two hardware dealers in the same town are 
selling the same grade of merchandise at different 
prices and where at the same time the dealer who 
goes after the business on the low price basis by no 
means is gaining the upper hand over his fellow busi- 
ness man who does his merchandising on the basis of 
satisfactory service and good value. 

No matter, however, what the individual opinion of 
any hardware dealer may be as to this point, this very 
important factor must be decided upon by him when- 
ever he marks the selling price on a new article of 
merchandise: Does this selling price allow enough 
margin to make it possible fer me to pay the cost price 
of it, to provide for all the expenses of conducting the 
business and to yield me reasonable net profits to com- 
pensate me for my investment of time, energy and 
money 7 

With all the arguments and with all the speeches 
and buncombe about the greater effort that must be 
put on the buying end, this fact stands out in alto- 
gether too many cases: the retailer does not know 
what it costs him to do business and therefore does 
not allow a sufficiently large margin in figuring his 
selling price. 

The coming state conventions of retail hardware 
dealers will devote considerable time to the discus- 
sion of this subject and it is the opinion of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN that there are few more vital problems in the 
hardware business today than that of ascertaining and 
keeping up with the rising cost of doing business. 

There were days in the years gone by when it 
might have been possible to conduct a hardware busi- 
ness on a 10 percent basis for expense, but those days 
are long past and the retail hardware dealer who to- 
day can operate his business at less than 18 percent 
of his gross sales may count himself singularly for- 
tunate. Possibly he makes up for that bit of fortune 
by a restricted output. 

Appreciating then the fact that an article which in 
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Chicago costs $1.00 at wholesale really costs the re- 
tail hardware dealer in Jonesville, lowa, practically 
$1.30, figuring the selling price at $1.50 and the cost 
of doing business 20 percent by the time he has put 
it on his shelf, it is up to the dealer to make sure 
that he sells it quickly enough so he will have had a 
real net profit out of the sale, instead of having the 
margin eaten up by letting the article remain on the 
shelf as a piece of dead stock. 

There are two important points involved in this 
matter: First the fact that all cost must be provided 
for or else the dealer is likely to find himself losing 
money right straight along if he is figuring on a close 
hasis. 

Second, that he must so merchandise his stock that 
no line of it will remain on his shelf or elsewhere in 
lis store more than a certain allotted time according to 
the particular kind of merchandise it is—some not 
more than a few weeks, others not more than two or 
three months, while in other lines a double turnover 
is all that can be expected. 

The most successful hardware dealers of today are 
following the principle of the successful department 
store operators: They keep their stock in thorough 
liquid condition. They never have any very large stock 
of dead or slow moving merchandise on hand. A 
great percentage of their investment is in quickly 
moving merchandise. 

The hardware dealer who will follow this method 
rather than that of attempting to secure a low pur- 
chase price by contracting for large quantities is more 
likely to make a success of his business. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

The portly vice-president of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago is a very modest man, and the following little 
colloquy is quite characteristic of him: 

“Yes,” said the aforementioned vice-president, “I 
admit that in many respects So-and-so is like the 
Kaiser, but one thing is certain—he wouldn’t stand for 
those U-boats.” 

“No,” retorted “Tom” Usher. “The only thing 
he'd stand for along that line would be Me-boats.” 

* k * 

A good story is generally enjoyed by those who 
listen to it as well as by the person who tells it, but 
occasionally things go wrong and the “point” is turned 
against the clever story teller. 

This was proven the other day when the following 
story was told at the Hardware Club of Chicago: 

live young men trooped into a shop each to buy a 
new hat. Scenting fun, the man behind the counter 
waxed jocular. 

“Are you all married?” he inquired. 

“Yes!” they chorused. 

“Then I'll give a hat to the man who can truthfully 
say he has not kissed any woman but his own wife 
since he was wedded.” 

“Hand over the hat,” said one of the party. “I was 
married yesterday.” 

Harry B. Macrae thought the story was good enough 
to tell over again, but he made the fatal mistake of 
including himself as “one of the five,” and somehow 


he “missed fire” when he told it to the lady of his 
own household, but instead of the expected laugh 
came this awkward question: “How was it, Harry, 
that you didn't get a hat?” 

* *K * 

My literary friend, S. D. Kretzer, who makes light- 
ning rods for a living and whose residence is in the 
Chicago suburb at the southern end of the Sanitary 
Canal, sometimes referred to as St. Louis, makes some 
very pertinent remarks on the stingy man, which I am 
going to pass on to my friends among the readers of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Did you ever notice that a stingy man is usually an 
inefficient man ? 

Did you ever notice that if he is a mechanic he is 
usually not equal to those around; that if he is a busi- 
ness man, he usually goes up to a certain point, and 
that not a very high point, by a very slow process, and 
then declines by an equally slow process? 

A stingy man never quits in the fullness of his 
powers, but usually after a long, steady decline. 

A stingy man is one restrained by fear. A liberal 
man is one impelled by hope. A man’s perfection is 
in proportion to his hopes, and a man’s defection is 
in proportion to his fears. Take hope out of any man 
and you would have just what the world would be 
without it—Nothing. The stingy man is generally the 
fellow who stands in his own light—the fellow who is 
so blinded by the penny that he can’t see the dollar 
within his grasp. 

He is deathly afraid that he is going to pay some- 
body a decent profit. His stinginess prevents his 
realizing that the mere purchase of his Lightning Rod 
supply is only the beginning. It’s after he has bought, 
that he can profitably benefit by having the assistance 
and advice of the active manufacturer. Does he get 
it? Well, hardly. No stingy man can expect the 
fullest co-operation from his fellowmen, and he never 
gets it. He may think that he does. He may think he 
is a “good buyer,” but he “stings” himself every time. 


All this talk about “Preparedness” reminds me of a 
little bit of “stove corner poetry” that I read some 
time ago, but I do not agree with “Old Seth McCall” 
at that. There is nothing quite so efficient in case of 
attack as being ready to give “the other fellow” a 
stiff jolt before he gets started. Ilere is the “poetry”: 

Old Seth McCall he says, says he: 

“T may be wrong, but ‘pears t’ me 

There’s lots o’ talent goin’ clear 

An’ clean’s kin he t’ waste round here. | 
There’s ol’ Tom Hicks, an’ Herschel King, 
An’ Purd Carew, an’ me, by jing! 

If things had gone ‘s they sh’u’d a done, 
Why, we’d been Generals, every one. 


“Last night, down there at Hicks’s store, 
We fit that Urrupean war; 

Purd’s cracker box got, purty soon, 

Th’ victory over Tom’s spittoon; 

An’ Herschel’s cheer, I take my oath, 
Jest plumb out-strategied ’em both; 

An’ me, I moved my hat t’ say: 

‘Now, ain’t you done f’r, that-a-way ?’ 


“Tt does beat all. We've fit that fight 

A dozen times ’r more. An’ spite 

Of all them men they got, an’ guns, 

Them furriners ain’t finished once. 

It does seem like, beyond all doubt, 

Them chans don’t know what they’re bout, 
All special trained f’r that there fuss, 

3y shucks! an’ can’t do ’s well as us!” 
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FRANK B. 


They say that one of the reasons why an old coun- 
try mechanic is supposed to be ever so much better 
than those who are developed in this country of the 
United States is that for generation after generation, 
son follows father in the same trade while in America 
the usual custom is for father to find some other 
means of earning a livelihood for his boy than the one 
in which he is engaged. 

It may be called ambition for higher things that in- 
cites a man who is a sheet metal worker to send his 
boy through the high school and then through a com- 
mercial college to make a poor bookkeeper out of him 
when if the youngster had been allowed to follow his 
own ideas he might have taken up bricklaying and 
developed into a building con- 
tractor of no mean standing 
or even have followed in the 
footsteps of his father and 
thus become a manufacturer 
of skylights or hollow metal 
doors. 

Whatever the idea is, there 
is no question but that a 
young fellow would be likely 
to learn more as an appren- 
tice in a shop where his fath- 
er was working—even if that 
father did not own the shop— 
than if he were employed in 
a place where no one was par- 
ticularly interested in his 
progress or failure. 

Nor is there any question 
but that one of the reasons 
for the success which Frank 
3. Higgins has made as a 
sheet metal contractor is 
found in the fact that for al- 
most a century his forebears 
have been engaged in the sheet metal industry in St. 
lLouis—his great grandfather, his grandfather and his 
father before him being connected with the copper, 
and there is no one who 





tin and sheet iron business 
knows anything about Frank who is not willing to 
admit that he is thoroughly posted on everything that 
goes to make for success in those lines. 

Frank B. Higgins was born April 19, 1869 in St. 
Louis and as*noted in the foregoing, he belongs to a 
family which for upward of a hundred years has been 
prominent in the sheet metal industry of that city. 
Possibly the middle initial stands for some real name 
but not even Frank’s most intimate friends have been 
able to find out what it stands for or if it is. just there 
as sort of an identification mark to distinguish him 





HIGGINS. 


from other Higginses who use the prefix Frank. 

He was educated in the St. Louis public schools and 
after graduating attended St. Louis University for 
some time. When he had come to the age where he 
felt a desire for earning money for himself he nat- 
urally looked around for some sort of position in the 
trade with which his family has been connected for 
such a long time and so he secured his first job as 
wagon boy for a sheet metal contractor in St. Louis. 

Incidentally it is worth noting that a wagon boy on 
a sheet metal job wagon does not have the easiest sort 
of a job, for he has to load and unload and keep track 
of all material that is sent out for the various jobs and 
probably it was here that Frank perceived an interest 
for keeping a thorough cost 
accounting system as he had 
an opportunity to note all the 
various little items that had to 
be procured and provided for 
the workmen before any job 
was finished—items which 
often are allowed to be passed 
without notice because in this 
they do not appear very im- 
portant, but when grouped to- 
gether the total of them means 
very often the difference be- 
tween profit and loss on a job. 

Ten years ago Frank B. 
Higgins established the busi- 
ness which is conducted un- 
der that name at 408 North 
11th Street, St. Louis, making 
a specialty of all sorts of tin, 
copper and sheet iron work 
such as tin roofing, guttering, 
skylights, ventilating, cor- 
nices, steel ceilings, fire proof 
metal windows and doors and 
warm air heating installations. 

‘or many years he had taken an active part in the 
organization work among the sheet metal contractors 
of St. Louis and has served as an officer of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of St. Louis for sev- 
eral terms having been elected secretary as well as 
vice-president of the Association at various times. At 
the recent annual election in December, 1915, he was 
chosen to serve as president of the Association during 
1916. 

It is needless to say that in the trade as well as in 
his social and private life he has many friends for he 
is the sort of a man who appeals to the best that is in 
men. He is a member of the Knights of Columbus and 
of the Royal Arcanum. 
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WILLIAM KOELSCH. 


It is a significant fact that most of the men who 
occupy important offices in the two organizations of 
sheet metal contractors in St. Louis, have either been 
established in business for themselves as sheet metal 
contractors for many years or else come from families 
which have been connected with that industry for a 
lung time in St. Louis. . 

The outgoing president of the Sheet Metal Con- 
sumers’ Protective Association, Walter Wimmer, is 
so well-known in the sheet metal trade that it is un- 
necessary to remind anyone of the fact that for many 
years he has been an important factor in the trade. The 
secretary of the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective 
Association who has served in that capacity now for 
four years, George E. Kohl- 
meyer, has been identified 
with the business since 1891. 
Frank B. Higgins, the newly 
elected president of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis comes of a 
family which for almost a 
century has been engaged in 
the sheet metal business and 
the newly elected president of 
the Sheet Metal Consumers’ 
Protective Association of St. 
Louis belongs in the same 
class, his father William 
Koelsch, Senior, having estab- 
lished himself in the sheet 
metal business in St. Louis in 
1887 and the son succeeding 
in 1909. 

There is a certain signifi- 
cance in these remarks which 
may well be kept in mind by 
those who might not other- 
wise be inclined to regard 
trade organizations as of much benefit, for it would 
certainly seem strange that all of these men who have 
made a success in their business and who have been 
established for many years should all be interested in 
and give of their time and effort to the work of 
building up strong organizations among the men who 
are engaged in the same line of business as they are 
unless these experienced and successful business men 
felt that through organization, they received benefits 
which otherwise they would not be able to secure. 

Does it not seem reasonable then, that if successful 
men who would naturally be supposed to be able to 
battle for business independently, find it to their ad- 
vantage to be members of organizations representing 
their trade or line of business, the young man just 





starting out in business or the one who may not have 
made much of a success although he may have had 
his name on a signboard above the entrance to his 
shop for several years should also be able to gain 
some small benefit from being affiliated with his trade 
organization ? 

And yet we find that most of these so-called inde- 
pendents, those who do not admit the value of coop- 
eration and ‘trade organization, belong in the class to 
whom the world gives the classification of unsuccess- 
ful men. 

William Koelsch of whom mention has been made 
in the foregoing was born November 17, 1882, in St. 
Louis, where, by the way, he has lived all his life, re- 
ceiving his early training at 
the Henry Ames public 
school. His father was Wil- 
liam Koelsch, Senior, who 
established himself in the 
sheet metal contracting busi- 
ness in 1887 when young Wil- 
liam was five years of age. 

When the boy had finished 
his school course, he went to 
work for his father in the 
sheet metal shop and con- 
tinued with him as a journey- 
man and as a foreman until 
the older Koelsch 
lebruary 7, 1907. 

Two years after, young 
Koelsch who was then 27 
years of age, took over the 
business and has continued it 


died on 


ever since, the name of the 
firm being William Koelsch 
Sheet Metal Works of which 
Mr. Koelsch is sole owner. 
The shop is located at 1124 


Buchanan Street. 
He has always taken an active part in organization 
Bt > 


work and in recognition of this he was in December, 
1915, chosen president of the Sheet Metal Consumers’ 
Protective Association of St. Louis being installed in 
that office on January 8th when the Joint Annual Ban- 
quet and Installation of Officers of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association and of the Sheet Metal Con- 
sumers’ Protective Association of St. Louis was held 
at the Planters Hotel. 

Having been born and raised on “Goose Hill,” the 
famous baseball field of St. Louis, and having served 
as a sort of general utility man to the baseball play- 
ers ever since he was big enough to carry water to 
them, it is no wonder that he is an ardent fan. 
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GEORGE E. KOHLMEYER. 


Many a young fellow who when graduating from 
grammar school decides that he can go out in the 
world and earn his living has very definite opinions as 
to how much he is going to demand in whatever the 
position chance happens to place him. With him it is 
not so much what he may be able to do in the way of 
rendering service to his employer but rather how much 
can he induce him to believe that “he ought to pay for 
having me around.” In the old country—as we some 
times say when we mean Europe—they have different 
ideas on that subject. In most cases when a boy over 
there starts out to learn a trade, he is apprenticed to 
someone who is established as a contractor in that 
business and for several years his time and labor are 
contracted for on a very low 
basis. In fact the basis is so 
low for the first year or so 
that there are many instances 
where the boy not only does 
not receive any wages but 
actually pays for the privilege 
of learning the rudiments of 
the trade or business. Then 
after a year he may get the 
equivalent of one or two dol- 
lars a week and each year pos- 
sibly another couple of dollars 
are added to his weekly sti- 
pend. 

Kvidently the father of 
George I. Kohlmeyer, the 
subject of this sketch, be- 
longed to the old country 
school for when George had 
reached the age of fourteen 
years and had completed his 
grammar school education, he 
Was apprenticed by him to a 
sheet metal contractor and the 
highest wages he received before the term of his ap- 
prenticeship expired was $6.00 a week. 

It may be of interest to note that George is a home 
product of St. Louis, Missouri, having been born 
there on September 14, 1877, and having attended the 
public schools there, graduating from the eighth grade. 
During his vacation and spare time, he was kept out 
of mischief by working at the carpenter’s trade under 
his father who was a contractor and builder. 

After serving his apprenticeship in the tinshop men- 
tioned in the foregoing, he decided that it would be 
well for him to get a broader knowledge of the sheet 
metal industry so for several years he worked in the 
various shops doing blow piping, warm air heating and 
ventilating jobs and various other classes of sheet 





metal work and studying pattern drafting at night. 

At the age of 22 years he had charge of the sheet 
metal department of the M. A. Seed Dry Plate Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and remained with this company five 
vears, leaving in 1904 to establish himself in the busi- 
ness which he is now conducting. It will, therefore, 
he seen that for more than 11 years he has been one 
of the active sheet metal contractors of St. Louis, the 
firm name being that of George E. Kohlmeyer Cop- 
per and Sheet Metal Works and the business being 
located at 8222 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

(Cuite a number of years ago, he became a member 
of the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective -\ssocia- 
tion and was chosen secretary of this organization in 
December, 1912, retaining 
that position ever since. 

He takes a great deal of 
interest in the work of the 
Association with which he is 
affiliated as well as that of 
the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors and 
ever since he became identi- 
fied as a member, he_ has 
made it a point to attend the 
national conventions. The last 
three times he has done so as 
an accredited delegate of his 
Association. 

George is a quiet, likable 
fellow who knows his_busi- 
ness well and who has many 
friends both in and out of the 
trade. 

No doubt the training 
which he received in_ his 
younger days has_ brought 
home to him the fact that the 
business of the sheet metal 
contractor is not to be considered as merely that of a 
tinker even though the sheet metal worker in his daily 
work may have to do a great many small tinkering 
jobs. 

Mr. Kohlmeyer realizes that the small jobs have to 
be done just as carefully and possibly at a relativel) 
greater cost than the larger ones but that in both 
cases it is necessary to keep track of what it costs to 
do the work right and keep in mind that the very fac! 
of receiving a box of tin plate or a bundle of galvan- 
ized iron from the supply house and placing it on the 
floor in your shop actually adds to the cost of those 
tin plates or that galvanized iron and that allowanc« 
must be made for this and the unavoidable waste in it 
by the employes. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Tennessee Stove Works, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, has let a contract for the erection of an addi- 
tional building and will add equipment to cost $40,000. 
J. L. Caldwell is president of the Company. 

The Birmingham Stove and Range Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has purchased ground and com- 
menced the erection of a building to replace the struc- 
ture destroyed by fire some time ago. The new plant 
will cost about $35,000. 





MALLEABLE IRON RANGES HAVING MANY 
FEATURES. 


secause of the use of malleable iron in their con- 
struction, the Monarch Malleable iron ranges are said 
to give the same economical and satisfactory service 
after years of use as when new. The entire range 
top comprising the frame, reservoir top, anchor plates 
and covers are made of malleable iron; the direct draft 
damper and frame together with the doors and the 
body frames against which they fit, are also of malle- 
able iron. Every seam and joint in the Monarch range, 
according to the manufacturers, is made permanently 
air tight with rivets, and such care and skill are used 
in the making of each joint that not a particle of 
stove putty or cement is required in the entire range. 
All the sheet metal parts of the Monarch are copper 
bearing steel plate, which is said to effectively pre- 
vent damage from rust and corrosion. This steel plate 
is reinforced by forming at every point in the flue, 
from the firebox to the pipe collar, an asbestos triple 
wall—steel. asbestos and steel, securely riveted to- 
gether. These and many other features are said to 
make it America’s Standard Range. A very hand- 
some catalog, Number 12, describing the Monarch 
ranges can be obtained from the Malleable Iron Range 
Company, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 





RUST=PROOF AND FUEL SAVING RANGES. 


The rusting and corrosion of the inner parts of a steel 
or iron range are the important deteriorating agencies 
that reduce its efficiency and impair its durability. 
Hence, manufacturers have resorted to various means 
of combating these effects and in the Quick Meal steel 
ranges, one of which is herewith illustrated, the pos- 
sibility of rusting and corrosion is said to be entirely 
obviated by coating all flues exposed to smoke, soot 
and tarry products, with a porcelain enamel and fusing 
it with the sheet steel to insure a uniform distribution. 
This construction, according to the manufacturers, 
combines with other features such as enameled panels, 
large fire-box, grates for use of wood or coal and 
wood, strong oven covered on the inside with alum- 
inum to prevent rusting, splash-back and gas attach- 
ment, to form a real rust-proof and fuel saving range. 


Further particulars of these steel ranges and other 
products can be obtained from the Ringen Stove Com- 








Quickmeal Steel Range. 


pany, Division of the American Stove Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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RECORD PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN 1915. 


The production of copper in the United States in 
1915 passed all previous records, according to the 
United States Geological Survey. Preliminary figures 
and estimates have been collected by B. S. Butler, who 
has received reports from all plants known to produce 
blister copper from domestic ores and refined copper. 
At an average price of about 17.3 cents a pound the 
output for 1915 has a value of $236,000,000, compared 
with $152,968,000 for the output for 1914. 

‘The figures showing smelter production from do- 
mestic ores represent the actual production of most of 
the companies for 11 months and an estimate of the 
output for December. The figures of a few companies 
for November were not available, and these companies 
furnished estimates for the last two months of the 
year. According to the statistics and estimates re- 
ceived, the output of blister and Lake copper was 
1,3605,500,000 pounds in 1915, against 1,150,137,000 
pounds in 1914. 

The output of refined copper from primary sources, 
domestic and foreign, for 1915 is estimated at 1,647.- 
000,000 pounds, compared with 1,533,781,000 pounds 
in 1914 and with the previous record production of 
1,615,000,000 pounds in 1913. 

Higher Prices in 1915. 

The average price of copper for 1915 showed a 

marked increase over that of the preceding year, being 
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about 17.3 cents a pound, compared with 13.3 cents in 
1914. 

At the beginning of the year the price was relatively 
low, but steadily advanced until it reached a maximum 
of about 20 cents a pound near the middle of the year. 
During the last half of the year the price remained 


uniformly high. 
— -~e<- 


REGISTERS TRADEMARK ON STOVES. 





Carl J. Goe, Hazelwood, Pennsylvania, has secured 
copyright on the 
trademark shown in 
the accom panying 
illustration, under 
number 84,623. The 
particular description 
of the goods is stoves. 
Use is claimed since 
January 1, 1915, and 
the claim was filed 
February 19, 1915. 





84,623. 
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IRON INDUSTRY IN 1915. 





The total shipments of iron ore from the mines in 
the United States in 1915 are estimated by Ernest I’. 
surchard, of the United States Geological Survey, to 
have appproximated 55,000,000 gross tons, compared 
with 39,714,280 tons in 1914, an increase of more 
than 38 percent. Based on the same price as received 
in 1914 this represents an increase in total value of 
about $27,645,000. Of this output 46,318,804 tons 
were shipped by boat from the Lake Superior district, 
compared with 32,021,897 tons in 1914, according to 
detailed official figures from the docks of upper Lake 
ports. Possibly 1,000,000 tons in addition were 
shipped by rail. The Lake shipments thus showed an 
increase of nearly 44.7 percent, or an increase of 6.2 
percent greater than those for the whole United States. 
It is therefore possible that when complete returns are 
received the shipments for the whole United States 
will be even greater than 55,000,000 tons. 





PATENTS SHEET METAL EDGE ROLLING 
MACHINE. 





Adolph G. Kling, Erie, Pennsylvania, assignor to 
the Eriez Stove and Manufacturing Company, Frie, 
Pennsylvania, has been 
granted United States pat- 
ent rights, under number 
1,166,994, for a sheet metal 
edge rolling machine de- 
scribed in the following: 
In a sheet metal edge roll- 
ing machine, the combina- 
— ___ J 466.994 ‘tion of means for securing 

4 the sheet; a roll forming 
die comprising a body having a roll forming bore 
curved axially and forming a mandrel in said bore 
curved axially and forming with the die a forming 
slot around the mandrel, the slot extending to the 
edge of the die; and devices for moving the die and 
































edge of the sheet relatively to each other and endwise 
of the die, the path of movement having the same 
general curve as the mandrel, the mandrel of the die 
being arranged at an angle to the unformed edge of 
the sheet. 


4s 





ENTHUSIASM IN OUR DAILY WORK. 





I can take a sapphire and a piece of plain blue 
glass, and I can rub the plain glass until it has a sur- 
face as hard as the sapphire; but when I put the two 
together and [ look down into them, I find that the 
sapphire has a thousand little lights glistening out of 
it that you cannot get out of the blue glass if you rub 
it a thousand years. What those little lights are to 
the sapphire, enthusiasm is to the man. [I love to see 
enthusiasm. A man should be enthusiastic about that 
in which he is interested. I would not give two cents 
for a man who works for money alone. The man 
who doesn’t get some comfort and some enthusiasm 
out of his daily work is in a bad way. Some men 
are almost irresistible—you know that. It is because 
enthusiasm radiates from their expression, beams 
from their eyes, and is evident in their actions. En- 
thusiasm is that thing which makes a man boil over 
for his business, for his family, or for anything he 
has an interest in, for anything his heart is in. En- 
thusiasm is one of the greatest things a man can have. 

PATENTS COAL AND GAS RANGE 
CONSTRUCTION. 








Abram C. Mott, Junior, Philadelphia, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,167,203. 
aren for a coal and gas 
Ag ' range construction, 
"described here- 
with: The combin- 
ation in a combined 
gas and coal range, 
of a top plate; a fire pot located on one side of the 
range under the top plate and spaced therefrom; a 
casing located under the top plate at the opposite side 
of: the range; gas burners located in the chamber 
formed by the casing, said casing being spaced from 
the fire pot so as to form an intermediate combustion 
chamber ; an oven having a top plate forming the bot- 
tom of the combustion chamber and extending under 
the casing and spaced therefrom to form a flue; a 
Hanged plate secured to the top plate of the oven and 
forming the support for the fire brick at the inner side 
of the fire pot, the fire brick and said plate being 
spaced from the top plate so as to form a communi- 
cating passage between the fire pot and the combus- 
tion chamber. 














1,167,203. 
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The young man is also likely to charge too much 
of the older man’s success to “luck” rather than to 
industry and knowledge; also that the older man had 
a better show in his day than the young man of today. 
Nothing to it—there are vastly more places today 
for the active and intelligent young man than a quar- 
ter century ago. The trouble is, too many want to 
start where father is leaving off! 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 58 to 63 inclusive. 








The Buffalo Sled Company, North Tonawanda, New 
York, expects to erect’a $250,000 factory addition in 
the near future. 

H. D. Richwine, Hartford City, Indiana, has pur- 
chased the stove and furniture business of C. L. Berk- 
heimer at Muncie. 

The Marlin Fire Arms Corporation, New Haven, 
Connecticut, has let a contract for a one story, 250x 
400 foot ammunition plant. 

The American Steel and Wire Company has an- 
nounced that it will add three open-hearth steel fur- 
naces and a rod mill to its plant at Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, has taken out a permit for the 
erection of a five story machine shop of fireproof con- 
struction to cost $314,693. 

The Kundert Hardware Company, Monroe, Wis- 
consin, announces that after January first, it will do 
business under the name of the Geigel Hardware 
Company at the same location. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, have secured an option on the plant 
and good will of the Arlington Company, Arlington. 
New Jersey, makers of pyralin. 

The Michigan Arms Company, Detroit, Michigan, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture arms of all kinds by James W. 
Peebles, Louis C. Stanley and Frank L. Bayles. 

Shipments of wire products of the American Steel 
and Wire Company in December totaled over 200,000 
tons, breaking all previous records of distribution. 
It is declared that the greater portion of this tonnage 
was distributed to domestic consumers, only 5,000 tons 
being exported. 

According to the Cincinnati Enquirer, Attorney A. 
A. Graef has been appointed receiver of the hardware 
business of Metz and Wiebe, 1574 Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Owing to irreconcilable differences 
between the owners, it was decided to dissolve part- 
nership and the receiver will take charge of the busi- 
ness and settle the financial matters. 


BROOKLYN HARDWARE DEALERS IN 
SESSION THURSDAY, JANUARY 13. 








The Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
s3rooklyn, New York, met at the Johnston Building, 
Flatbush Avenue and Nevins Street, on Thursday eve- 
ning, January 13th. 


Mr. John J. Snyder presented the report of the 
committee appointed at the November meeting to in- 
vestigate the advertising proposition outlined by him. 
The other main subject discussed was the dinner to 
be held at Hotel Astor, New York City, on January 
18th. Tickets for this event can be secured from A. 
I1. Cornell at the Associations’ address. 


FIRE IN CHICAGO HARDWARE DISTRICT. 





lire attacked the five story brick structure occupied 
by several Hardware concerns at 15-17 East Lake 
Street, Chicago, or ‘Thursday, January sixth. It 
caused a loss estimated at $60,000. Among those who 
sustained losses were the American Wringer Com- 
pany, Jesse V. Wise and Son, the Richards Wilcox 
Company, the Griffin Manufacturing Company, E. 
Tressing and Company, the Toledo Stove and Range 
Company, George W. Trout and Company, Mason 
and Morse, and Bommer Brothers. The American 
Wringer Company, who occupy the ground floor, had 
a loss of $10,000, which was fully covered by insur- 


ance. 





DOROTHY BEEGLE AND ALLEN C. SHARPE 
MARRIED. 


Dorothy Beegle, daughter of H. W. Beegle of the 
Coulter Beegle Sales Company, hardware manufac- 
turers, Chicago, and Allen C. Sharpe, who is in 
the real estate business in Oak Park, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, were married Saturday, January 8th at the home 
of the bride’s parents. The happy couple left for an 
indefinite stay in California and on their return will 
reside in Oak Park. 





SURPLESS, DUNN AND COMPANY APPOINTED 
SALES AGENTS FOR UNION CALIPER 
COMPANY. 





Commencing with the New Year, Surpless, Dunn 
and Company, New York and Chicago, will be general 
sales agents for the Union Caliper Company, Orange, 
New Jersey, manufacturers of machinists’ and me- 


chanics’ tools. 
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PATENTS NEW KEY MAKING MACHINE. 

Ikkdward Hoernel. a hardware dealer of Racine, 
Wisconsin, has secured a patent on a key duplicating 
machine which is said to promise to revolutionize the 
system of making duplicates of keys. The machines 
now on the market for this purpose need to be fed 
and adjusted as the different teeth on the key to be 
made are formed, while the Hoernel machine is auto- 
matic. The pattern key is set in place, a crank turned, 
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and, the designer states, the duplicate comes out true 
as a die. It is said that anyone can operate the ma- 
chine and turn out perfect duplicates, and that it 1s 
foolproof in every way. Mr. Hoernel has not yet 
decided what course he will take to have the machine 
marketed, but it is understood that he will offer the 
patent for sale outright or allow its manufacture and 
sale on a royalty. 
, te 


LANTERNS BUILT ON MODERN PRINCIPLES. 


Among the products of the Buhl Stamping Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, are the Buhl lanterns, the 
Hurricane type of which is 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Regarding 
these the Company says 
that experience extending 
over a quarter of a century 
in building high class lan- 
|| \\ terns, backed by a reputa- 
CAN tf} tion for good material and 
Use) | workmanship, is ample 
J} proof that these products 
have passed the experi- 
mental stage. These lan- 
terns are said to be made 
on the most modern prin- 
ciples and to be absolutely 
windproof. Other advan- 
tages attributed to them 
are that they are easily 
Buhl Hurricane Lantern. leaned, do not smoke, are 








strong and durable, and are very reasonably priced. 

The combination of such features should insure ready 

eales, and those desiring further particulars should 

write for catalog and price list to the Buhl Stamping 

Company, 206 Larned Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
ee 


PRICES OF SCREEN GOODS ADVANCE. 


The Continental Company, Detroit, Michigan, have 
notified the trade of their general advance of about 
five percent in prices on all items of Screen Goods. 
The new price list went into effect on January 13th. 
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PATENTS ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR AN 
ESCUTCHEON PLATE AND KNOB. 

William W. Bosworth, New York City, assignor to 
The American Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut, has 
heen granted 
United States 
copyright on the 








prec ornamental de- 

sign for an es- 

cutcheon plate 

| 48,362. and knob which 


is shown in the 
-* accompanying il- 
lustration under 
2 number 48,362. 
The term of patent is three and a half years. The 




















claim was filed August 3, 1915, under the serial num- 
ber of 43,475. 
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MACHINERY, METALS OF ALL KINDS AND 
FABRICATED METAL ARTICLES 
DISPOSED OF. 


Many dealers who have an excess of wares on their 
shelves and in their storerooms and wish to dispose of 
any machinery, metals of all kinds, brass and copper 
tubing, and any fabricated articles made of metal, will 
find it to their advantage to communicate with the 1. 
I. Neal Hardware Company, 29-33 La Fayette Street, 
New York City. The Company states that this is the 
time to make a quick turn, and are prepared to dis- 
pose of old and excess materials, such as those men- 


tioned. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR SHOULDER ARM. 


. 


Under number 1,166,g10, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Thomas C. Johnson, New 
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Ifaven, Connecticut, assignor to the Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, New Haven, Connecticut, for 
a shoulder arm described herewith: In a_ military 
shoulder arm, the combination with the receiver there- 
of, of a forestock, means for supporting the forward 
end of the forestock with reference to the barrel, and 
a retaining rod connecting the forward end of the 
forestock with the receiver, whereby it is prevented 
against forward longitudinal displacement. 





PRESIDENT OF WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS COMPANY RETIRES FROM 
ACTIVE SERVICE. 


After more than forty-three years of continuous 
service with the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, George E, Hodgson, president and treasurer of 
the organization, has been forced by impaired health 
to retire from active service. His resignation was re- 
luctantly accepted by the Board of Directors, who 
passed resolutions of esteem and commendation for 
his faithful and successful work. 

Mr. Hodgson entered the employ of the Company 
in 1872 as a clerk and his inherent business ability im- 
mediately manifested itself so that he won promotion 
after promotion, being elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors nine years later. Then he became successively 
secretary in 1882, treasurer in 1890, vice president and 
treasurer in 1900 and president and treasurer in I9QI1. 
In all these positions of trust, Mr. Hodgson won an 
enviable reputation and commanded respect and con- 
fidence both with customers and competitors. 

Ife will continue to act as a member of the Board 
of Directors, in whose deliberations his wide experi- 
ence in the arms and ammunition business will be of 
great value. To fill the vacancy caused by his resigna- 
tion, Mr. Winchester Bennett has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer. 
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Location One of Most Important Points 
in Success of Hardware Store 


By Witu1am T. Gormiey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








A short time ago an incident was related to me of a 
hardware dealer who had gone into business some 
years ago in a growing 
lowa town which to him 
appeared large enough to 
support another hardware 
store. But for a reason 
which at least to him 
seemed inexplicable, he had 
not been able to build up a 
profitable business and was 
on the point of selling out 
and moving to some other 
town where his hard work 





William T. Gormley. 


would bring him a reasonable return on his invest- 
ment in money, time and energy. 

He had come to this conclusion and mentioned it 
to a traveling salesman who had been calling on him 
for sometime, when the salesman suggested that pos- 
sibly he would not gain as much as he thought by 
moving away and that if he could secure another lo- 
cation in the same town, he might find conditions en- 
tirely different and more congenial to his bank ac- 
count. 

It so happened that a short time later a store in the 
next block toward the business section and on the 
other side of the street was vacated, and the dealer 
secured a lease for that store. 

Being naturally of an aggressive character, he made 
use of the move to call attention to some special bar- 
gains that could be obtained in the new store, and 
almost from the first day in the new location, he 
noticed a very distinct increase in the number of cus- 
tomers as well as in the total of the day’s receipts, 
and this increase continued after the novelty had worn 
off, thus indicating to the dealer that his first impres- 
sion of the town had been all right, that it was large 
enough to support another hardware store, but that 
he had not chosen wisely when he selected the loca- 
tion for his first store. He has now been in business 
in the new store for over two years and is well satis- 
fied with the amount of business he is doing and also 
convinced that he can work up still more business. 

This is by no means an unusual experience. It 
happens more frequently than most people have any 
idea of, and a considerable number of failures or 
comparative failures may be ascribed with good rea- 
son to the poor choice of location. 

Most people are so constituted that they prefer to 
do their trading without having to do a large amount 
of walking. That is one reason why the department 
store in the large cities has been able to develop such 
a large growing patronage: Customers are enabled 
to find practically everything they want in all the vari- 
ous lines under one roof, and even though after all 
the individual customer may have to do considerable 


walking from one department to another, the impres- 
sion is still there that it is easier to shop in a depart- 
ment store than to visit half a dozen exclusive stores 
in search of half a dozen different classes of merchan- 
dise wanted. 

The same notion prevails in the smaller town. Many 
people are averse to even crossing the street or going 
into the next block even if by doing so they may be 
saving on the purchase price. 

The large syndicate 5 and 10 cent stores show a 
keen appreciation of this fact in the selection of the 
Jocations for their stores: They will pay a premium 
for a room located next to a business which naturally 
draws a large number of people, and so far as trying 
to save money on store rent by locating on a side 
street, that thing has never been heard of in syndicate 
merchandising. 

The saving of rent is more than eaten up in the cost 
of additional advertising which is necessary to main- 
tain anything like the same amount of business that 
can be secured in a location on the main business 
street, near the center of the business section. It is 
far easier to get customers from among those who 
habitually pass the door of the store than from those 
who do not. ‘The window displays of a hardware 
store located in a busy retail section of a city or town 
are one of the cheapest means of advertising and of 
attracting people into the store, but they-naturally lose 
a large portion of their efficiency if the store is lo- 
cated on a street where comparatively few people pass, 
and it will be found that unless the dealer is willing to 
spend an unusually large amount of money for news- 
paper and circular advertising, he will find that his 
cheap store rent after all is a very poor investment. 

The best move that a hardware dealer can make in 
choosing a location for his store is to secure one as 
near the business center of his city as possible, pro- 
vided, of course, that the rent is not prohibitive for 
the amount of business that he can work up in this 


location. 
4 
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Chicago, January £0, 1916. 
sseaceniscninseciaitiptesnnaisnitinah 

The average retail hardware dealer does not see 
the necessity for advertising, and for that reason he 
does not progress as rapidly as otherwise. However, 
the time is fast drawing near when all retailers’ will 
see the point, and in order to sustain their business, 
will be compelled to do so. It is folly for any one 
to say that it does not pay to advertise. That is a well 
proven fact which cannot be doubted by any wide- 
awake merchant who professes to have a thorough 
knowledge of inerchandising. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY AWARDED THIRD PRIZE 
IN AMERICAN ARTISAN WINDOW 
DISPLAY COMPETITION. 


A window display of bridal gifts, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, was awarded third prize in 
the recent AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Com- 
petition. It was prepared by Charles Byford for the 





ery 














silk paper, and six rectangular pillars supported a 
beautiful trellis work of roses and vines. In the three 
large panels were attached large picture cards indica- 
tive of the purpose of the window display, and from 
each jutted out clusters of lilies of the valley and 
violets. Wooden pedestals against each panel sur- 
mounted with glass slabs displayed various trays, 
dishes, fork sets and containers, and those in front of 

















Window Display of Bridal Gifts Winning Third Prize In AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. Arranged by 
Charles Byford for the Bond Hardware Company, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 


3ond Hardware Company, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
Mr. Byford was also a prize winner in the 1914 
AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition, 
and it can be easily seen that the excellent character 
of his displays is being maintained. 

From the standpoint of beauty and attractiveness, 
this window display has seldom been surpassed. The 
bright, glistening array of gifts—silver and _ nickel 
plated wares, cut-glass and porcelain—together with 
an abundant and, in this case, especially opportune 
display of flowers, and the three picture cards convey- 
ing the purport of the window display, all united to 
form an exhibit literally pulsating with life and whose 
splendor would not be lost to any passer-by. 

The background and sides were covered with white 


the two narrow panels also held artistic vases with 
flowers. 

The raised section in the rear and the floor of the 
window, covered with white cloth, showed of a wide 
assortment of articles suitable for bridal gifts in 
plated ware, cut glass and porcelain. Against the 
pedestal and walls were placed boxes with knives and 
forks, and in the space about the center were displayed 
sets of table cutlery, trays, coffee and tea pots and 
other tableware. In front of these were arranged 
various styles of knives, forks and spoons. Every 
article was tastefully displayed and labelled with a 
small price tag, thus making it a simple matter to pur- 
chase any of the wares through the medium of the 
window display. 
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ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESSFUL WINDOW 
TRIMMING. 


Charles Byford, of the Bond Hardware Company, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada, who was awarded third 
prize in the recent AMERICAN ArtTISAN Window Dis- 
play Competition, has been a winner in previous Com- 
petitions and has had many of his excellent window 
displays reproduced in AMERICAN ARTISAN, so that 
his capability in this line is generally acknowledged. 

Mr. Byford has prepared the following article in 
which he presents some of the essentials of success- 
ful window trimming: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The window display is undoubtedly an index to the 
character of the store and to the quality of the goods 
it carries.. The show windows, with well arranged dis- 
plays and articles priced are the best silent salesman 
a merchant can possess. To be a good salesman your 
window must possess those qualities which make a 





Charles Byford, 


Winner of Third Prize, 
AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 


man a good salesman. It must have tact, that is, to 
present to the public those things in which all classes 
of people are interested, and to be attractive. When- 
ever possible, it should present those things when 
interest in them is the greatest and in a way that it 
will finally draw thein into the store. 

Why is it that window displaying, especially in the 
hardware trade, has undergone such a change in the 
last decade or two? It is because the merchant has 
proved to himself that his windows are business get- 
ters when properly looked after. It is very noticeable 
especially to one who is interested in this work, to see 
some owners who yet go along in the same gait, who, 
even if they have not sufficient stock to make a big 
show, could at least define the displays to one or two 
lines and put on a bright cheery front, which is as 
essential to a store as a face is to a man. 

When a beginner trims his first window, he may 


possibly feel a little disappointed that it does not ap- 
pear to him as good as cthers he has seen. If he will 
study the display in all its details—for details often 
mean much to a successful display—he may find that 
the background or color scheme is not in harmony with 
the goods displayed, the arrangement of the floor may 
not be suitable, or that the show cards used are out of 
proportion and look awkward. Study and _ persever- 
ance is the road to success in window trimming. Try 
to accomplish better displays each time you change 
your windows, which should be every week or two 
weeks at the longest. Originality will come to the one 
who thinks not of copying another display, but of do- 
ing something different. Displays originate in the 
minds of the trimmers and are pictured how it will 
look and appeal to the public when put into practical 
use, 

The window that is a good salesman should be cor- 
dial and informative. It should show the prices of the 
various articles displayed. Like other good salesmen 
the window must be truthful. The article in the win- 
dow should be a guide to the stock in the store. Show 
your goods attractively and have some definite idea in 
mind in developing the display, but no matter what 
line you display, do it justice and the result will follow. 

CHARLES ByForp. 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada, January 10, 1916. 
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SCREW DRIVERS OF SPECIAL QUALITY. 


The manufacturers of the well known Stanley 
Tools are featuring their line of Hurwood screw 





Hurwood Screw Drivers. 


drivers, and regarding these assert that their particu- 
larly fine finish combined with the high quality of 
material and workmanship employed in their manu- 
facture, makes them profitable tools to handle. All 
standard lengths, as here illustrated, in a wide variety 
of styles of screw drivers are offered, and are said 
to be unsurpassed for strength and durability, having 
blade, shank and head made of one piece of steel 
which goes all the way through the handles. The 
advantages of this construction should be appreciated 
by every mechanic and therefore the live retail hard- 
ware dealer will find this line a profitable one to fea- 
ture. Full particulars of the screw drivers and other 
Stanley products can be obtained from the Stanley 
Rule and Level Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF THE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS. 


In the following are given the dates and places of 
the annual conventions of the various state retail hard- 
ware associations, together with the names and ad- 


dresses of the respective secretaries: : 


Colorado Retai) Hardware Association, January 18, 19 
and 20, 1916, at Denver. J. H. Jenkins, Pueblo, secretary. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, January 19 to 21, 1916, at Spokane, Washington. E. E. 
Lucas, Hutton Building, Spokane, secretary. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ As- 
sociation, January 25 to 28, 1916, at Portland. H. J. Altnow, 
Milwaukie, secretary. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, January 25 to 28, 
1916, at Indianapolis. M. L. Corey, Argos, secretary. 

West Virginia Retail Hardware Association, January 
25 to 27, 1916, at Clarksburg. J. H. Morgan, Morgantown, 
secretary. 

Texas Retail Hardware Association, January 25 to 27, 
1916, at Houston. Henry Marti, Dallas, secretary. 

South Dakota Retail Hardware Association, February 
1 to 4, 1916, at Sioux Falls. FE. C. Warren, Mitchell, secretary. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, February 2 to 4, 
1916, at Milwaukee. P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point, secretary. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, February 8 to 11, 
1916, at Chicago. Leon D. Nish, Elgin, secretary. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Retail Hardware 
Association, February 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1916, at Pittsburgh. 
W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, secretary. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, February 8 to 
11, 1916, at Lincoln. Nathan Roberts, Lincoln, secretary. 

Kentucky Retail Hardware Association, February 15 to 
17, 1916, at Louisville. J. M. Stone, Sturgis, secretary. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, February 15 to 
18, 1916, at St. Louis. Frank X. Becherer, 5136 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, secretary. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, February 15 to 
18, 1916, at Grand Rapids. Arthur J. Scott, Marine City, 
secretary. 

New York Retail Hardware Association, February 15 
to 18, 1916, at Buffalo. John B. Foley, Syracuse, secretary. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, February 
16, 17 and 18, 1916, at Grand Forks. C. N. Barnes, Grand 
Forks, secretary. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, February 22 
to 25, 1916, at St. Paul. H. O. Roberts, Minneapolis, sec- 
retary. 

Ohio Hardware Association, February 22 to 25, 1916, at 
Cleveland. James B. Carson, Dayton, secretary. 

Connecticut Retail Hardware Association, February 23 
and 24, 1916, at Hartford. Henry S. Hitchcock, Woodbury, 
secretary. : 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, February 29 to 
March 3, 1916, at Des Moines. A. R. Sale, Mason City, 
secretary. 

California State Retail Hardware Association, March 
14, 15 and 16, 1916, at San Francisco. L. R. Smith, Oakland, 
secretary. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Association, May 9, 10 and 
11, 1916, at Little Rock. Grover T. Owens, Little Rock, 
secretary. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, June 12 to 
15, 1916, at Boston. George A. Fiel, Boston, secretary. 

National Retail Hardware Association, June 12 to 15, 
1916, at Boston, Massachusetts. M. L. Corey, Argos, In- 


diana, secretary. 
oo 


INQUIRY IN SISAL SITUATION IS ASKED. 


In a proposal recently submitted, Senator McCum- 
ber asks for an investigation by the Attorney General 
of the sisal industry pf Yucatan and the binder twine 
industry of the United States, according to the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The resolution is said to be directed at the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, the Plymouth Cordage 
Company and other binder-twine manufacturers, who 
until a short time ago controlled the sisal output of 
the Mexican State of Yucatan, and at the Commis- 
sion of Yucatan which has taken over the entire sisal 
product of the native growers and has obtained the 
necessary finances from bankers in the United States. 


Although the entire sisal question has previously 
been sifted and no objections offered against the 
course of the American bankers, there have been 
many complaints made regarding the alleged combina- 
tion and an investigation is urged on the ground that 
it will be of great service both to the United States 
and Yucatan. 
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ASH AND GARBAGE PAILS APPROVED BY 
MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES. 


Ash and garbage cans and pails which are said to 
have received the approval of the Hardware Dealers’ 
Association and the munici- 
pal authorities of the city of 
Chicago, form a line of the 
various products manufac- 
tured by the George W. Die- 
ner Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. One style of the 
“Peerless” pails here illus- 
trated, is described as being 
made of heavy galvanized ig 
iron, having bottom set up 34 peertess Ash ron sereene 
inch from the floor and fur- Pail. 
nished with or without heavy galvanized outside-fit- 
ting covers. Four sizes, varying in capacity from 434 
to 10 gallons are offered, each having heavy ears and 
bail. Further information and latest catalog illus- 
trating their complete line of gasoline torches, ash and 
garbage cans and pails, gasoline and oily waste cans, 
automatic chemical fire extinguishers and plumbers’, 
tinsmiths’ and carpenters’ hand forged tools may be 
obtained by addressing the George W. Diener Man- 
ufacturing Company, 401-417 Monticello Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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HANDBOOK ON HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 


I<. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, makers of the well-known Dupont 
products, have just issued a High Explosive Hand- 
book which is printed in two sections. Part One com- 
mences by dispelling the illusion that explosives are 
associated only with bombs, riots and crimes, by point- 
ing out how dependent modern progress is on the use 
of explosives and how they serve in the mining, farm- 
ing and construction industries. It then imparts de- 
tailed information of the manufacture, the properties, 
the handling and storage, the detonating and the nu- 
merous applications of high explosives, treating these 
subjects in a thorough, interesting manner and, being 
supplemented with many illustrations and a glossary 
of terms used in the explosive industry, may well serve 
as a text book on the subject. The second section of 
the booklet deals with the various kinds, grades and 
brands of Dupont High Explosives, commenting on 
the important characteristics of each and the class of 
work to which it is particularly adapted. Those de- 
siring copies of the booklets should address FE. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company, Department 12, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 
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What is so quiet as a town from which radiates a 
system of impassable roads? 
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Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association Holds 27th Annual Convention. 








The twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the 
Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association was held January 11, 12 and 13 in Kansas 
City, Missouri. The attendance and interest displayed 
at the sessions greatly surpassed those of previous 
years while the numerous exhibits lent further interest 
to an occasion that was characterized by many in- 
structive addresses and discussions. 

The first session was opened Tuesday morning, 
January 11th, at the Century theatre by President 
George W. Collins. The Reverend J. Willard De Yoe 
of Kansas City delivered the invocation, which was 
followed by the announcement of Committee appoint- 
ments. Then President L. T. Yount of the Kansas 
City Implement and Hardware Jobbers’ Club greeted 
the visiting dealers and jobbers, pointing out that 
Kansas City was one of the greatest distributing cen- 
ters in this country. 

Ife was followed by Secretary McCullough of the 
National Implement and Vehicle Association, who ex- 
tended greetings to the assemblage on behalf of the 
manufacturers. 

In the Annual Address, President George W. Col- 
lins of the Western Association declared that the 
dealers in the Association were in better shape finan- 
cially than ever before and that prospects for con- 
tinued prosperity were never better. His address was 
optimistic in the extreme and was heartily applauded, 

Secretary W. J. Hodge next presented his annual 
report, in which he dwelt on many points of great in- 
terest to the dealers. His address follows: 

The past year has been one of unusual activity, and, on 
account of the successes which attended the efforts put forth 
for your benefit, it must be classed as one of the most event- 
ful and effective in your association’s history. There has 
been no resting time, no time when your officers did not 
have under way some constructive work. The emergencies 
which have arisen, calling for prompt and vigorous action, 
have made more apparent than ever the necessity of being 
prepared, for as soon as one matter was disposed of, another 
called for prompt attention. 

After twenty-seven years of determined effort to fortify 
its position in the commercial world, so that it can meet and 
cope successfully with the problems, so difficult of solution, 
ever springing up in our business, your association has shown 
that it has developed sufficiently to be prepared fully for the 
task. Your great interest, your devoted support, your en- 
couragement and your faith in the power and ability of your 
organization have been important factors in this develop- 
ment. These, together with the size and character of its 
membership, its conservative methods, its perseverance, its 
determination to win, its affiliation with sixteen other asso- 
ciations in a National Federation and the friendly relations 
established with the manufacturers constitute its prepared 
ness. The foundation has been well laid and we are now 
erecting the superstructure, which is the hardware and imple- 
ment business brought to the highest possible standard. Your 
continued support will bring the culmination of your fondest 
hopes. 

You will at once be impressed with the importance of 
the matters which have had the attention of your officers 
during the past twelve months when you hear a brief review 
of the year’s activities. 

Sisal Fiber Embargo. 

The first matter of importance which had the attention 

of your officers was the sisal fiber embargo. The manufac- 


turers had brought strong pressure to bear to have the port 
opened, but had been told that nothing could be done. They 


came to the federated dealers for help, saying that influence 
as close to the consumer as possible, and of men who were 
in a position to know what a menace a twine shortage would 
be, seemed necessary to convince the authorities of the seri- 
ousness of the situation. Their appeals met with a ready 
response and the flood of telegrams from dealers which 
reached Washington brought quick action. Many letters of 
appreciation of the dealers’ efforts were received and it is 
perhaps the most shining example of the necessity for being 
well organized and ready for emergencies we have ever been 
able to present. 
Stoppage in Transit Frivilege. 

Shortly following this came the efforts to prevent the 
railroads from discontinuing the privilege of stopping cars 
in transit to finish loading and to partially unload. This was 
a stubbornly fought case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but you were able to furnish the necessary evi- 





H. J. Hodge, 


Secretary Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware 
Association. 


dence to assist in preventing the cancellation of this rule, 
which has been in existence so many years, and which is of 
incalculable benefit to you. This was another illustration of 
the necessity for preparedness. 

Implement-Vehicle Mixture. 

Sefore this work was completed you were confronted 
with an effort to have the rule permitting the loading of 
velucles in cars with implements canceled. In a few months 
this was adjusted in your favor and another danger averted. 

Vehicle Warranty. 

lor years the vehicle warranty has been the subject of 
contention between manufacturers and dealers. The manu- 
facturers were determined to eliminate all warranties, but by 
persistent effort dealers’ associations have secured the adop- 
tion of a warranty that is deemed equitable. [t is a long 
jump between no warranty and a good one 

Note and Mortgage Blanks. 

Not the least of the services rendered the past year was 
the preparation of condensed forms of conditional sale note 
and chattel mortgage blanks which possess all of the ele- 
ments necessary to protect the seller. These were prepared 
hy instructions of the last convention and samples sent to all 
members. Members are advised to use these forms, for, in 
the investigation that was made wher preparing them, 1t was 
found that many dealers are using note forms, which do not 
provide for protection on the balance in case of default of 
payment and sale of property. Very few had any short 
forms of chattel mortgage blanks 
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To this list of valuable services rendered must be added 
the great improvement in conditions which your association 
has influenced by the organization of local clubs. You will 
realize more fully the importance of this when you hear 
the testimony of members of these clubs. 

With the foregoing review of what has been accom- 
plished, do you not think that your association has a pretty 
good standing in the business world, and do you not find 
yourself depending upon it to look after your interests in 
every emergency? I keep these matters before you because 
1 do not propose that you shall forget them. We are all 
too apt to accept the benefits without giving due credit and 
support. 

Our successes have been largely due to our close co- 
operation with the National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion, and, of course, we acknowledge the assistance of the 
affiliated associations in the federation, for it is this com- 
bined influence which constitutes the organized dealers’ power. 

Make the Most of Achievements. 

Now, there is a point I wish to make right here: Every 
benefit that has come from your efforts the past year has 
also been of vast benefit to your customer, the farmer. If 
you have not explained this to him you have failed to get 
the full advantage of the year’s work, for in the achieve- 
ments I have recounted, you have in every instance made a 
saving in the delivered cost of your goods, which must be 
reflected in the cost to the ultimate consumer. 

There is one other matter that I want very much to 
take of your time to mention. To me it shows greater 
progress than anything else that dealers’ associations have 
ever done. It was my privilege to sit through the sessions 
of the convention of the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association, and, having some knowledge of the sentiment 
which has in the past prevailed, I could not help being im- 
pressed with the change, or perhaps more properly speaking, 
the evidence of a more settled feeling in regard to the dealer 
being the best and most economical channel of distribution. 
I could quote from almost every address and report that 
was made, some reference to the dealer that proves how 
well settled the manufacturer is in his own mind on this 
proposition. It is for you, gentlemen, to so conduct your 
business that this order of things will continue, for it is the 
culmination of the efforts of years. 

Sisal Fiber Monopoly. 

Right now you have a rare opportunity to render a 
material service to the farmers, which may mean a tre- 
mendous saving in harvesting this year’s crop. I refer to 
the monopoly that has been formed to control the sisal fiber 
output of Yucatan. A committee created by Yucatan law 
to regulate the sisal fiber market is in complete control of 
the output. To finance the monopoly this committee has 
enlisted the aid of New Orleans bankers, who in turn have 
prevailed upon banks in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
to take parts of the loan. A company composed of Ameri- 
can bankers and members of the Yucatan committee has 
been formed and will receive a large commission. The price 
has been advanced without any regard for the law of supply 
and demand and there is no telling where it may go. It is 
estimated that for every cent added to the price it will cost 
the American farmers $2,500,000. 

This convention should show that it is awake to the 
iniquity of this trust. It seems reasonable that, as it is 
financed by American capital contributed from deposits of 
American banks, the combination should be amenable to 
American law. This attempt to enrich a few people at the 
expense of the farmers of this country is an outrage, and 
this association cannot too strongly condemn it. This con- 
vention should adopt the strongest resolutions that can be 
framed, demanding of Congress that an investigation be 
made at once. Do not belittle your own influence, but re- 
member what was accomplished last spring by dealers’ organ- 
izations. You owe it to yourselves, and especially do you 
owe it to your customers, to act promptly. 

Encourage Production of Fiber in Insular Possessions. 

In this connection I have another suggestion to make. 
Our government should lose no time in taking such action 
as will tend to increase the production of manila fiber in the 
Philippine Islands. This industry has been allowed to dwin- 
dle, for nothing has been done to encourage it, notwithstand- 
ing we have owned the islands for eighteen years. You are 
familiar with the relative merits of these two fibers for bind- 
ing grain, and know that the farmer prefers manila, and the 
only reason he has not used more of it of late years is that 
the price has been prohibitive. To what better purpose can 
the Department of Agriculture turn its attention than en- 
couraging the manila fiber industry with a view to producing 
it in sufficient quantities to compete with the sisal fiber of 
Mexico? 

The Department of Agriculture has been lending some 
encouragement to the culture of a fiber plant in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and experts report satisfactory progress. They claim 
that in mixture with manila it makes an excellent quality of 
twine. It does seem that being in possession of these two 
groups of islands, the soil, climate and labor conditions of 
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which adapt them to the production of fiber necessary for 
the binding of our crops, that the attention of our govern- 
ment might well be employed in developing the industry. 

Let this convention go.upon record in favor of such 
action, and follow it up by seeking the assistance of the 
farmers’ organizations of this country. 


Local Clubs. 


Greater progress was made during the past year in our 
local club work than in any previous year. We organized 
twelve good, strong, healthy clubs, and I believe that with- 
out exception they have brought about an improvement in 
conditions very gratifying to the dealers in the territories 
they cover. Many of the older clubs are in good working 
order. Some of them have died simply from lack of inter- 
est on the part of the officers. I have had reports from the 
territories that were well organized which show the wonder- 
ful improvement in conditions, and your Board of Directors 
considers that this is an important part of the work and hope 
eventually to so indelibly impress upon our members the 
advantages of these clubs that the entire territory covered 
by this association will be thoroughly organized. The pres- 
ence here today in a body of a number of our clubs should 
inspire with enthusiasm every dealer present who is not al- 
ready affiliated with some local club, and induce him to go 
home and never rest a minute until his county is organized. 
I tell you, members, you do not realize what this local club 
movement means to your business, but if you will talk to 
some of the delegates who are wearing club badges and who 
are rallying around their club banners, you will find out. 
Try it. 

Shorter Terms. 

There is one matter which at the present seems to over- 
shadow all else in importance to those engaged in the imple- 
ment business. I refer to the fact that the manufacturers 
of farm machinery have commenced the agitation for shorter 
terms and say that the long-time credits must pass. They 
insist that the waste which the long-time credits entail must 
be eliminated and that with this elimination will go a large 
majority of the eviis of the trade of which organized dealers 
have been complaining. Further, that the business of selling 
farm machinery can be brought to a merchandise basis as 
well as other lines. They point to the folly of selling im- 
plements on long time when the farmer can make it possible 
to pay cash for his silo, automobile, etc., and the dealer is 
reminded that unless a reform is inaugurated the business 
will be lost to those who do it upon a cash basis. Some 
see in the radical change talked of, the elimination of many 
of those engaged in the retail business, while others insist 
that it is the only way whereby the problems which have 
been causing the dealer so much anxiety, i. e.: overcrowding 
territory, carrying clause, commission contracts, and irrespon- 
sible factory canvassers, can be solved, and contend that this 
very process of elimination is just the treatment the business 
is most in need of. We have had assurances that it is the 
desire of the committee of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
to which this matter was referred by its recent convention to 
do something that will be of a constructive nature and that 
the purpose in starting this movement for shorter terms and 
the elimination of excessive service is to bring about better 
conditions, alike in the business of making and selling agri- 
cultural implements. It is but natural for the dealer to ask 
what the advantage to him is going to be if the change be- 
comes effective, for it will necessitate a readjustment in the 
business of a large majority. His thought is, what change 
will it make in the prices he must pay for his goods, and 
has he the capital with which to conduct the business upon a 
merchandise basis? If not, can he finance himself at the 
local bank? In making effective a change so radical, it seems 
only right that care should be taken of the square, honest, 
reputable small dealer, and, as I see it, it is the duty of this 
association to guard the interest of this class, as well as that 
of the more prosperous. I trust the matter will have your 
very careful consideration and that in the discussion of the 
subject, members will keep in mind the fact that manufactur- 
ers have no thought of doing anything that will oppress the 
retail dealer. They are honest in their conviction that when 
their plans are perfected they will be found to be such as 
will place the business upon a business basis, and their opinion 
is shared by many of the dealers who have expressed them- 
selves at the conventions of kindred associations. It is not 
my understanding that there is thought of bringing this 
change about abruptly. The speaker who introduced this 
subject at the manufacturers’ convention said that an im- 
mediate change, making full correction, may be unwise, but a 
gradual shortening of terms along sensible lines so that a 
full correction could be obtained in two or three years, would 
be of the greatest possible benefit to all concerned, the farmer 
included. 

Changed Attitude of Farm Journals. 

I know of no better way to measure the influence of 
dealers’ organizations than to cite the change in the atti- 
tude of farm journals toward the dealer. The agitation of 
this subject had its origin with implement dealers’ associa- 
tions, and the federation prosecuted the work with charac- 
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teristic perseverance. In the beginning there was not much 
sympathy shown with your complaints to the effect that manu- 
facturers were in a large measure supporting the farm jour- 
nals that were helping to build up the business of the mail 
order houses and retarding that of the dealer. It was even 
intimated to your officials that they were straining a point 
to find an issue to exploit, but with the firm conyiction that 
you were in the right and that your contentions were making 
an impression, you persevered and you can now see materia! 
progress. It is not uncommon now to find editorials con- 
taining such sentences as the following: 

“The local dealers, through whom a large percentage of 
machinery has been sold to farmers, deserve more praise 
than has been their portion.” Or this: 

“The farmer wants service from machinery. He is learn- 
ing that it pays to buy his equipment from the local dealer, 
who carries ample stock of repairs and who works intelli- 
gently with him to keep each implement going in the field.” 

The editorials of which we formerly complained seem 
to be practically eliminated, and the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, which at a convention adopted strong resolutions 
recommending that the farm papers of America exclude from 
their columns copy attacking the retail dealer, have apparently 
been keeping faith and are now entitled to your co-operation. 
Right here I feel like calling attention to the fact that dealers 
generally are not readers of farm journals. I take the posi- 
tion that no retail implement dealer can afford to neglect to 
read the farm journals regularly and thus keep in touch with 
agricultural matters and by so doing be prepared to talk 
intelligently with his customers concerning same. 

Rural Credits. 

I cannot enter into a detailed report of this vitally im- 
portant subject, for I have not given it the study necessary, 
but, taking the results of the study and research made by 
the committee of the National Implement and Vehicle Asso- 
ciation appointed for the purpose, I am able to call your 
attention to another matter of serious import to you and 
which must have your consideration. I refer to the co- 
operative buying feature of the Rural Credits Bills now pend- 
ing in Congress. I quote from references made by the manu- 
facturers at their recent convention. One manufacturer said: 
“What is quite generally understood in America by farm 
credits is not what the proposed legislation is likely to bring 
about, it tending to create a plan for co-operative buying 
and selling.” Another said that some of the Rural Credits 
Bills that had been introduced in Congress, if allowed to be- 
come laws, would entirely eliminate the dealer. After giving 
due consideration to this matter they went upon record as 
favoring a sound legislative plan that will improve and ex- 
pand rural credits, yet—note the wording of this—will prop- 
erly protect the present economical and efficient medium of 
distribution, namely, the local dealers. It is generally con- 
ceded that some legislation will be enacted along this line 
You have a committee that will keep you advised concerning 
this and other legislation and I want to impress upon you 
the importance of bringing to bear all the influence at your 
command to secure the elimination of featarres which are 
calculated to injure your business. 

Over-anxiety for Representation. 

While I am able to report that fewer complaints are 
received now in regard to over-anxiety for representation 
than formerly, yet the trouble still exists. A few cases have 
been reported where representatives of manufacturers or job- 
bers have gone to small towns, where there is room but for 
one dealer, and have established agencies by placing a sam- 
ple on commission and furnishing their agent with a catalog 
as his capital in business. This in most cases has been done 
after trying to secure the consent of the dealer to handle the 
line. Dealers are wondering if this condition of affairs would 
be changed if the implement business was reduced to a mer- 
chanaise basis. 

Exclusive Territory. 

Since the contracting season commenced J have received 
quite a number of inquiries from members asking if it is true 
that the Clayton Act makes it unlawful for manufacturers to 
grant the dealers exclusive terfitory. Your Board of Direc- 
tors has not secured a legal opinion upon this subject, but I 
have gathered some information which will doubtless be of 
interest to this convention. IJ find in the report of the In- 
dianapolis convention of the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association that one of the manufacturers made the state- 
ment that it is doubtful whether a manufacturer could law- 
fully grant exclusive territory to dealers in some states. The 
question was referred to the association’s attorney who was 
present. [ quote from his reply in the published report of said 
convention: “Texas, Arkansas and Michigan have laws for- 
bidding sale contracts granting the dealer exclusive territory. 
In Texas the courts have upheld this law.” The attornev 
then referred to the Clayton Act and said that while it has 
not been interpreted by any court, he did not think that any 
part of it will be construed as forbidding contracts granting 
dealers exclusive territory. Another manufacturer asked if 
it would be lawful for a manufacturer to agree to protect a 
dealer in exclusive territory against sales made by other deal- 


ers in that territory, and the attorney replied that it would 
not be jiawful to enter into a contract to that effect. He 
added, however, that since the law permits a manufacturer to 
select his customers, there is nothing to prevent him from 
refusing to accept subsequent orders from a dealer who tres- 
passes on the territory of another. This is all of the infor- 
mation I am able to give you upon this subject at this time 
and it seems to be about all that you need. 

Equalization of Postal Rates. 

From time to time your attention has been called to 
the one-cent letter postage legislation now pending in Con- 
gress. I am not certain that I have fully impressed upon you 
the importance of this matter, and I shall take of your time 
to make a brief explanation. The Postal Progress League 
of New York and Boston, representing mail order house 
interests, is working for an extension of the present parcel 
post bill to one rate for the entire country. I need not tell 
you what a disadvantage this would be to your business. 
This league, and mail order houses generally, are opposing 
the movement for one-cent letter postage, as they see that 
the passage of such a bill would block their plans. The Na- 
tional One-Cent Letter Postage Association is working for’ 
an equalization of postal rates to the cost of the service on 
each class of mail, which will make possible not only one- 
cent letter postage, but better service, and will prevent any 
reduction in the present parcel post rates. It is very anxious 
to have members in all of the small towns. These mem- 
berships are accepted without cost to our members, and carry 
no obligation except to use their influence with their Con- 
gressmen for the passage of the bill. They entitle holders 
to a free supply of all of the association stamps they need 
and such literature as the association sends out. The use 
of the stamps shows sympathy with the movement and is 
looked upon as a valuable aid. A supply of these application 
blanks will be found in the hands of the convention clerks, 
and it is the wish of your officers that every member of the 
Western Association sign one before he leaves the city. You 
must realize that it is to our interest to assist in this move- 
ment in every way we can. Judging from the way you usual- 
iy respond to requests of this kind for assistance, I am sure 
you will not fail this time. 

The Stevens Resale Bill. 

This report would be incomplete did I not refer to the 
Stevens Resale Bill, which has just been reintroduced in 
Congress by Congressman Ayers of Kansas. I cannot enter 
into detail regarding its merits, but let it suffice to say that 
all hardware and implement dealers’ associations have en- 
dorsed it, and recently the National Implement and Vehicle 
Association adopted a resolution favoring its passage. They 
think they see in this legislation a remedy for the unbusiness- 
like practice that has been so detrimental to the dealers’ suc- 
cess. Literature pertaining to this bill may be had of my 
clerks. It will be found interesting. We should reaffirm our 
position concerning this bill. It is vitally important to the 
dealer. 

Freight Audit Bureau. 

Your Freight Audit Bureau is accomplishing splendid 
results for members, as will be shown by the report of our 
traffic manager. I want to make it very clear to your minds 
that the amount of money actually collected for members is 
not by any means all the bureau has done for your benefit. 
It has rendered valuable service by furnishing information 
to members. Hundreds of letters concerning rates, classifi- 
cation, etc., are received annually and answered promptly. 
This bureau is worth to each one of you all your associa- 
tion costs. 

I am pleased to take advantage of this opportunity to 
express in a public way my thanks and sincere appreciation 
to your president for the valuable aid he has rendered and 
for the inspiration he has been to me in my work the past 
year. His unerring judgment, his ability, and moreover his 
willingness to devote time and thought to the association’s 
affairs, have been important factors in the progress made. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that you will not 
become unmindful of the benefits this association is almost 
dailyesecuring for you, and that you will continue your loyal 
support, thus fortifying your position as the rightful dis- 
tributers for the makers of farm operating equipment. In 
the event of the proposed shorter terms becoming a reality, 
may you be in a position so to adjust your business as to be 
prepared for the same. 

When he had completed his report, a dozen dele- 
gates were on their feet trying to introduce a motion, 
and a resolution calling upon Congress, the Depart 
ment of Justice and the Industrial Relations Commit- 


tee to investigate the sisal fibre monopoly was 
unanimously adopted. 

Then followed one of the unique features of the 
session, a playlet in charge of Vice-President T. N. 


Witten of Trenton, Missouri, the father of the “Tren- 
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ton Idea.” It portrayed a merchants’ monthly meet- 
ing with his employes, and its purpose was to demon- 
strate the advantage of team work in business. All 
the problems that come up in the course of ordinary 
business were discussed and the playlet proved to be 
of great interest to all those attending. 

The second day’s session commenced with the 
opening of the Question Box, conducted by W. E. 
Haynes. This was one of the features of the day and 
the questions presented aroused much interesting dis- 
cussion. C. M. Johnson of Rush City, Minnesota, 
then delivered an address “Are You Counting the 
Cost ?” which was made still more instructive by black- 
board demonstrations. 

After this, I’. R. Sebenthall, former president of 
the National lederation of Vehicle and Implement 
Dealers, spoke on “The Power of Dealers’ Associa- 
tions” and, as on the previous day, the program con- 
tained a sketch entitled “A Dealers’ Get-Together 
Meeting” in charge of H. D. Skinner, Braymer, Mis- 
souri, Chairman of the Local Club’s Committee of the 
Association. The playlet served to show what local 
clubs are accomplishing and was well received. 

The session for the third day, Thursday, January 
13th, was started with the opening of another Ques- 
tion Lox, under the direction of O. Gossard. This 
was followed by the address of A. A. Doerr, “The 
farm Tractor—Are Commissions Adequate?” and by 
a discourse on the “Possibilities and Pitfalls in the 
Automobile Business lor the Implement Dealers,” 
by C. O. Hitchcock. After each talk the subject was 
discussed in general by the dealers. The succeeding 
numbers on the program were the reports of the 
various bureaus and committees. 
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STUDDING SOCKETS FOR CEMENT FLOORS. 


Among the many specialties manufactured by the 
Wagner Manufacturing Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


are the “All-Purpose” 
studding pockets for 
cement floors. These 


are said to be adapt- 


able to corners, inter- 





F mediate studding, etc., 
{ # e ae Bod i 5 
\ B and to give the best re- 
\ oe. 


sults wherever used. For 





Gap intermediate fastening 

NN ; £ : 

we a of wooden studding to a 
\ . cement floor, the socket 

Wagner Studding Socket. is placed on the soft 


cement with the elbow or angle inside; spikes aresthen 
driven through the bottom holes into the cement, and 
when the cement has hardened, timbers are inserted 
between the uprights and bolted or screwed solidly 
into place through the three holes in the side. When 
used as corners, as illustrated herewith, the studding is 
set into the socket two inches away from the corner, 
and the corner piece is then spiked or bolted onto this 
studding which brings it flush with the edge, thus, it is 
said, making a strong, sturdy corner that will with- 
stand all kinds of strain. The Wagner sockets are 
made of tough iron galvanized to prevent rusting. 
Further particulars of these and many other hardware 


specialties can be secured from the Wagner Manufac- 
turing Company, Department G, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
eiliiinias 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD 
IN 1916. 


The following national conventions of associations 
of manufacturers, retailers, and wholesalers of hard- 
ware and kindred lines have been announced: 


Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, at New 
York City, May 9, 1916. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, at New 
York City, May 10 and 11, 1916. 

American Iron and Steel and Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation, at Pittsburgh, May 24, 25 and 26, 1916. 

National Retail Hardware Association, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 12 to 15, 1916. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, June 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1916, at Peoria, Illinois. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, June 21, 22 and 23, 1916. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, June 21, 22 and 23, 1916. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, 
at Birmingham, Alabama, June 22, 1916. 


——— <--> 


BARN DOOR LATCHES THAT YIELD LIBERAL 
PROFITS. 


In addition to being sturdily constructed, it 1s said 
of the Whitcomb steel barn door latches that there 





Barn Door Latch. 


Whitcomb Steel 


demand for them throughout the year and that 
yield the dealer ample profits and satisfied cus- 
These latches, one of which is shown here- 


is a 
they 
tomers. 
with, are made of heavy materials, nicely japanned, 
to fit doors of any thickness, and are equipped with 
two handles and two catches which make it possible 
to hold the door open or closed from the outside as 
well as from the inside. Dealers can secure the Whit- 
comb latches from their jobbers, and those desiring 
further details, sizes, price list, etc., should address 
the Albany Hardware Specialty Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Albany, Wisconsin. 


~~ = 
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TRADEMARK FOR SHOVELS AND SCOOPS. 





The United States Patent Office has granted copy- 
right to the Pittsburgh Shovel Company, Leechburg 


90,950. and Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
PACEMAKER vania, for the trademark 
shown in the accompany- 

ing illustration. The par- 


ticular description of goods is shovels and scoops. 
The serial number is 90,950 and the Company claims 
use since June 1, 1915. The claim was filed Novem- 


ber 26, 1915. 
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RAPID SALES AND BIG PROFITS WITH 
VACUUM CLEANERS. 


Every retail hardware and housefurnishings dealer 
should be a distributor of vacuum cleaners, and ac- 
cording to the manufactur- 
ers, these assure him rapid 
sales and large profits. By 
a little effort on his part, the 
dealer can secure a large 
share of the sales of these 
devices which formerly 
went to the house-to-house 
canvasser. One of the 
vacuum cleaners which is 
said to be a high grade ma- 
chine at an attractive price 
is the Elite electric vacuum 
cleaner, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The 
manufacturers state that it 
will sell easily by demon- 
stration, having such speci- 
fications as full polished cast 
aluminum body, one-sixth 
horsepower motor, five inch 
fan, floor nozzle with twelve 
inch sweep and three inch 
opening, pistol grip handle containing switch, large 
bag and revolving brush. It weighs about nine pounds 
and styles are provided for use with direct or alternat- 
ing current. Catalog and special net price list can be 
obtained from the Elite Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
707 Kesner Building, Chicago. 





Elite Vacuum Cleaner. 





REGISTERS TRADEMARK ON CARPENTERS’ 
TOOLS. 


The Stanley Rule and Level Company, New Brit- 

ain, Connecticut, has secured copyright on the trade- 

mark shown _ herewith, 

— under number 88,293. 

STAN LEY The particular descrip- 

tion of goods is carpen- 

ters’ tools. The Com- 

pany claims use since about January 30, 1902 and the 
claim was filed July 29, 1915. 


WIRES THAT WITHSTAND LONG USAGE. 








Among the numerous products of the American 
Steel and Wire Company are the Amerite rubber cov- 
ered and signal wires, which are said to be the result 
of many years’ exhaustive research and test under 
service conditions assuring the greatest efficiency over 
the longest period of usage. The specifications of these 
wires are stated to be adequate for the most extreme 
requirements of indoor use in high-class structures as 
well as for the most exacting outdoor exposure. Simi- 
larly, their American flat wire, made of flat cold rolled 
steel, is said to be capable of long usage and is made 
in all widths up to sixteen inches for shaping into 
forms used in the manufacture of automatic machines 
and otherwise, such as butts, hinges, typewriter parts, 
tubes, keys, roller skates, sewing and adding machine 


and automobile parts, stove and show case trimmings, 
gun parts and any plain or difficult forming where 
flat steel of great ductility, strength, finish and uni- 
formity is required. Other products manufactured are 
wire nails and tacks, plain and galvanized wire, staples, 
spikes, barbed wire, springs, etc., all of which have 
been awarded the Grand Prize at the recent Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. Details and_ illus- 
trated catalog of any of these may be obtained from 
the American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago or 


New York. 


NEWLY PATENTED GEARING. 





Howard F. Snyder, Newton, Jowa, assignor to The 
Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa, has procured United 
States patent rights, 
under number 1,167,- 
126, for a gearing de- 
scribed in the follow- 
ing: In a_ gearing 
mechanism the com- 
bination of a support, 
a member hinged to 
the support, a ver- 
tical shaft in said 
member, a pinion 
thereon, a reciproca- 
tory rack bar for en- 
gagement with said 
- pinion to oscillate the 
vertical shaft, means 
upon the support to reciprocate said rack bar and hav- 
ing a pivotal connection therewith, a guide upon the 
hinged member parallel with the rack bar and adapted 
to cause the same to move accurately into and out of 
mesh with the pinion as the hinged member is low- 





ered or raised. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


ILLINOIS. 

W. H. Bruce, Chenoa, has bought the hardware 
the Coble Land Company. 

INDIANA. 

William ©. Warrick, New Carlisle, has purchased the 

hardware and implement store of Guy R. Smith. 
IOWA. 

Ed Piersol, Rockwell City, has purchased the 
hardware business. 

M. Rule, Woodbine, has secured the hardware and im- 
plement business of L. J. Sweet. 

Hill and Carpenter, Clear Lake, will open a hardware 
store. 
Swenson Brothers, Thompson, have dissolved partnership, 
O. H. Swenson continuing the business. 

T. Crofter and W. Stina, Cedar Rapids, will open a 
hardware and furniture store. 

A. W. Behrends, Germania, has sold his hardware store 
to Wortmann Brothers. 

S. A. Foote, Grundy Center, has retired from the hard- 
ware firm of S. A. Foote and ‘Son. 

The Hamilton Hardware Company, Knoxville, has pur- 
chased the Shive hardware stock. 

MICHIGAN. 

Fire destroyed the hardware and implement stock of 

Joseph Mueller, Holloway. 
MINNESOTA. 

M. Steck, Wilmot, has purchased a hardware business. 

John S. Pukrop, Ivanhoe, has sold his interest in the 
hardware business of Kotowski and Pukrop to his uncle, 
John A. Pukrop. 

C. Wise and Sons, Lake City, have disposed of their 
hardware store to J. J. Vollmers. 

Farrel and Keefe, North Redwood, have sold their hard- 
ware store to William Simondet. 


store of 


sristol 
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George M. Bradford, Virginia, has engaged in the hard- 
ware business. 

Johnson and Tengblad, Hallock, have moved their hard- 
ware and harness stock into their new building. 

Ohsberg, Selvig and Company, Willmar, have moved 
into a new location. 

F. E. Scarp and J. W. Williams, Dawson, have sold 
their hardware store to John C. Hanson. 

The hardware store of J. W. Dysart and Charles Seaman, 
Milroy, has been destroyed by fire. 

E. Latourell, Wilmont, has sold his hardware store to 
Dan Steck and William Dyer. 

Johnson and Ness, Granite Falls, have succeeded Amund 
Hamre. 

Jens Jule, Litchfield, has bought the Settergren Brothers 
hardware store. 


, 


MISSOURI. 

The W. C. Chew Mercantile Company, Memphis, have 
sold their stock of hardware and furniture to M. W. Kilburn. 

W. E. Yowell, St. James, has sold his half interest in 
the St. James Hardware Company to his partner, Thomas 
Dean. 

Pete Goodson, Fayette, has sold his hardware store to 
E. P. Hutchinson of Moberly. 

Miles Dunning, Schell City, has purchased the R. L. 
Witherspoon stock of hardware in Brownington. 

F. J. Genser and Son, Higginsville, have purchased the 
hardware stock of H. L. Kleinschmidt. 

The store of the E. H. Bess Hardware and Furniture 
Company, Fredericktown, has been destroyed by fire. 

Fk. F. Barrow and Son, Brunswick, have opened a new 
hardware and furniture store. 

The Garrett-Eckert Hardware Company, Maryville, has 
been succeeded by the Garrett Hardware Company. 

x C. Yager and Lester Rosser, New Lond, have pur- 
chased the hardware and implement store of Walter Krall. 
MONTANA, 

The ‘Ohle Hardware Company, Roundup, have engaged 
in business. ; 

The hardware store of J. O. Johnson, Medicine Lake, has 
been burned out. 

NEBRASKA, 

The hardware and furniture store of Curtis and Daven- 
port, Callaway, has been destroyed by fire. 

J. F. McLane, Omaha, has opened a hardware store. 

A. O. Anderson, Waverly, has sold his hardware store 
to M. Baum. 

T. J. Oberender, Hardy, has bought the Scott hardware 
business. 

Cassius Uhlig, 
store. 

Fred Lynch, Dakota City, has sold his hardware store 
to Hughes and Greer. 

A. F, Zager, DeWitt, has disposed of his hardware store 
to H. H. Koenig. 

A. C. Posson, Ragan, has bought a hardware business. 

J. D. Martin, Cedar Bluffs, has sold his hardware busi- 
ness to Julius Holst. 

Fire destroyed the Mullhair hardware store at Lynch. 

Martin Lund, Maskell, has purchased the Lewis Cul- 
benson hardware store. 

Lewis Waldorf, Western, has taken possession of the 
hardware business which he recently purchased from the 
Western Mercantile Company. 

The hardware firm of Meisinger and Spring, Benson, 
has been succeeded by Spring and Hurd, F. E. Meisinger 
having sold his interest to C. O. Hurd. 

W. S. Gillam, Chadron. has taken over the Robert Mc- 
Nair hardware stock. 

A. R. Carsten’s hardware store, Lewiston, has been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

A. W. Mason, St. Paul, will open a new hardware store. 

Newberry Hardware Company, Alliance, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $300,000, by Chena Newberry, 
A. T. Lunn and Lloyd E. Johnson. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

E. C. Pollard, Litchville, has sold his interest in the 
hardware store to Harry Evanson. 

Rosendahl! and Nyhaken, Dun Center, have suffered a 
fire loss of $15,000. 

John L. Hagan, Williston, is now owner of the Raw- 
son Hardware Company. 

; Ed Coltom, Hatton, will open a hardware and furniture 
store. 

Portal Hardware and Implement Company, Portal, has 
opened for business. 

Perry Johnson, Walcott, has purchased the Walcott Hard- 
ware and Furniture Company’s store. 

OHIO. 

T. C. Danforth, Kenton, has disposed of his hardware 

store to Sorgen Brothers. 

OKLAHOMA, 
_ The Young-Pitzer Hardware Company, Hydro, will move 
into new quarters. 

The Grandfield Hardware Company, Grandfield, has 
moved into a new and larger building. 


Holdrege, has purchased a hardware 


Biggs and Young, Texhoma, have engaged in the hard- 
ware business. 

Curry Brothers, Stroud, have opened a hardware store. 

H. G. Brandenburg, Yale, has purchased the hardware 
store of Green and Combs. 

Tooker, Clinton, has bought the interest of Mr. 
Fisher in the Calmes-Fisher Hardware Company. 

C. C. Thompson, Calumet, will engage in the hardware 
business. 

B. L. Gillespie and M. J. Mowery, Drumright, are now 
owners of the Drum Hardware Company, J. J. Boten hav- 
ing retired from the business. 

The Forrester-Adams Hardware Company, Stuart, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by J. R. 
Perry, C. B. Adains and J. C. Forrester. 

Keys-Mitchell Hardware Company, Wynnewood, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by E. L. Keys, 
E. J. Mitchell, G. S. Mitchell and H. R. Warner. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 

H. M. Hanson, Howard, has sold his hardware store to 
Eugene Moore. 

Phil Moulton, Winfred, has bought the hardware and 
furniture stock of R. E. Cooper. 

The Schoonmaker Hardware Company, Murdo, has 
bought the hardware stock of C. W. Zickrick and Sons. 

J. W. Schliessman, Lake Andes, has purchased a hard- 
ware store at Colome. 

Mack and Jackson, Carthage, have moved their hard- 
ware stock into new quarters. 

C. A. Dockson, Bridgewater, has purchased the hard- 
ware stock of Dirks and Payne. 

W. E. Fenken, Hermosa, is improving his hardware 
store. 

James L. Black and John E. Black, Big Stone, will open 
a hardware store. 

Duks and Payne, Bridgewater, have sold their hardware 
store to C. A. Docken. 

Jack Schliessman, Colome, has purchased a hardware 
store. 

TENNESSEE, 

Landers and House, Whiteville, have opened a hardware 

store. ; 
TEXAS. 

The Thompson Abernathy Hardware Company, Bonham, 
have changed their name to the Bailey Hardware Company. 

Fire destroyed the Jackson-Allgood Hardware Company 
at Maypearl. 

Ewing and Phillips Hardware Company, Clinton, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000, by James 
H. Ewing, Frank T. Phillips and T. E. Marchbanks. 

The Alderson Hardware Company, Dallas, has suffered 
a fire loss of $50,000. 


VIRGINIA. 


Horace L. Smith and Company, Incorporated, Petersburg, 
have been incorporated, with a capital stock of $200,000, by 
Horace L. Smith and Horace L. Smith, Junior. 


WISCONSIN. 


Harry Cain and Charles Johnson, Elkhorn, have bought 
the hardware store of Charles C. Hotchkiss. 

H. R. Heimler and Brother, Beaver Dam, dealers in 
hardware and tin, have dissolved partnership, George A. 
Heimler continuing the business. 

Andrew Lutz, New Richmond, has purchased a hard- 
ware store. 

O. Griesser, Medford, dealer in hardware and imple- 
ments, has been succeeded by L. W. Gibson Company. 

The Marshfield Hardware and Auto Company, Marsh- 
field, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 
by Louis Trossen, Max Wegener and H. W. Bart. 

William Tolzman and M. E. Gensman, Schleisingerville, 
will open a hardware store. 

Ole Sandley, South Wayne, has purchased a hardware 
store. 

G. F. Dixon, Little York, near Monmouth, has suffered 
a loss by fire to the extent of $6,000. 

O. Griesser, Medford, has sold his hardware store to L. 
W. Gibson Company. 

Adams Duerst, New Glarus, has purchased the interest 
of Joseph H. Hoesly in. the Hoesly and Duerst hardware 
business. The new name is Duerst Brothers. 

Hans Peterson, Roberts, will put in a stock of hardware. 

It is reported that Nehring and Herman, hardware dealers 
in Symco, will dissolve partnership. 

Philo Leonard and his two sons, Edward and Charles, of 
Darlington, have bought the Nelson Hardware Company, the 
new name being the Leonard Hardware Company. 

John Hagen and George Jones, Hortonville, have bought 
the hardware business of Kieselhorst and Son. 

John Van Vreede, Wrightstown, has purchased the inter- 
est of John Wymelenberg in the Wymelenberg and Son hard- 
ware store. 

John Oyass, Eau Claire, is remodeling his building, and 
when completed, he will move his stock of hardware to the 
new location. 
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OBITUARY. 


Arthur William Sprague. 

Arthur William Sprague, for many years the Sales 
Manager of the Woven Wire Fence Department and 
later the Sales Manager of the Post Department of 
the American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago, died 
at his home in La Grange, Illinois, on December 2gth, 
IQI5. 

He was born in Wesbech, England, on March 16th, 
1856, and when but eight years of age, emigrated to 
the United States with his parents and sister, locating 
at Aurora, Illinois. After completing his schooling, 
he entered the employ of the Ellwood Fence Com- 
pany, Dekalb, Illinois, the founders of the barb-wire 








Arthur William Sprague. 


industry and the forerunner of the American Steel 
and Wire Company. From that time, his business 
career was identified with these companies, with whom 
his ability brought deserved recognition, and he stead- 
ily advanced until he became one of the heads of the 
great enterprise. 

Mr. Sprague was not only a business man but took 
an active part in everything that stood for the better- 
ment of the community and the welfare of his fellow- 
men. He was president of the local Board of Educa- 
tion, president of the Oakhill Cemetery Company, and 
an honored member of the Masonic Fraternity in its 
several bodies, the Blue Lodge, the Chapter and the 
Knights Templar. 

From early life he had interested himself strongly 
in church activities, being a Trustee of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of La Grange and very active 
in the Men’s Club and the Men’s Bible Class. 

He leaves the widow, a daughter and son, Avis and 
Arthur W. Jr., and a sister, Mrs. J. T. Edwards of 
Chicago, who, with the many staunch friends that he 
had made in business and social relations, deeply 
mourn his loss. 

W. A. Comstock. 

W. A. Comstock, president of the Cleveland Wire 

Spring Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died Sunday, Jan- 


uary gth, at his home in Cleveland. He was struck 
by an automobile two days previously and neVer re- 
gained consciousness. 

Mr. Comstock was born in Providence, Rkode Isl- 
and, on January 23, 1845, and went west in 1880, 
becoming connected with the Chicago office of the 
Cleveland Rolling Mill Company. He remained there 
until 1893, at which time he assumed the office of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Cleveland Wire Spring 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and later became president 
in 1913. 

He leaves a son, W. W. Comstock, who resides in 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Comstock was a member of many Cleveland 
Clubs, in all of which he took an active interest. He 





W. A. Comstock. 


had hosts of true friends in Cleveland, Chicago and 
elsewhere, who mourn his untimely death. 


Edward F. Kelly. 


Edward F. Kelly, father of Mrs. FE. F. Dunne, who 
is the wife of Governor Dunne of Illinois, passed 
away Tuesday, January 11th, at the age of eighty- 
three years. Mr. Kelly was born in Ireland and came 
to this country when a young man, settling in Chi- 
cago, where he lived for more than half a century. 
For many years he had been a traveling salesman for 
a hardware firm and retired about twenty years ago. 
He is survived by the widow, two daughters, Mrs. 
Dunne and Miss Mamie Kelly, nine grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 
Thomas W. Marlow. 

Thomas W. Marlow, for thirty five years in the 
retail hardware business, passed away at his home in 
Richmond Hill, Long Island, New York, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Mr. Marlow came to this country 
from Ireland as a lad and after engaging in the hard- 
ware business, entered the real estate and insurance 
business, retiring a year ago. He was a Civil War 
veteran and a member of many fraternal organiza- 
tions. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











The activities of the Hardware Club have abated 
somewhat during the last few weeks and no speakers 
have as yet been scheduled for next meeting, owing to 
the fact that the members have been occupied in re- 
arranging stock and performing similar duties. The 
Club reports, however, that the membership is steadily 
increasing, and several new members have been elected 
at the last meeting. . 

Ladies’ Auxiliary Holds Interesting Meeting. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago had a very interesting meeting at the club 
rooms on Wednesday afternoon, January 12th. 

Mrs. Harry B. Macrae, the active president, posi- 
tively declined re-election, so two tickets were placed 
in the field for 1916. The regular ticket has for 
president, Mrs. A. J. Coleman; for vice-president, 
Mrs. J. W. Edwards; for secretary, Mrs. George A. 
Beaudin; and for treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Wilson. 

The members’ ticket has for its presidential nomi- 
nee Mrs. A. J. Coleman; for vice-president, Mrs. J. 
A. Billings; secretary, Mrs. George W. Milligan; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Edwards. 

Since Mrs. Allan J. Coleman heads both tickets, 
there is no question but that she will be elected presi- 
dent at the election which will take place on the after- 
noon of January 26th. 

The intention is besides having the election of 
officers at the regular meeting on January 26th, to 
provide some entertainment features, and probably 
there will be an address by Henry Stuckart, Treas- 
urer of Cook County. 

At the Ladies’ Auxiliary meeting there were quite a 
number of ladies present, who had quite a number of 
spirited contests at cards. The member who was 
winner of the first prize at Bridge Whist was Mrs. H. 
Libe, the guest winner being Mrs. Halle. The mem- 
ber winner at Five Hundred was Mrs. H. B. Macrae, 


and the guest winner was Mrs. Stoker. 
+o 


COPYRIGHTS TRADEMARK FOR MOPS. 








The United States Patent Office has granted copy- 
TRADE-MARK right to the Clark Manufactur- 

a ing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, for the trademark 
shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. The serial number 
is 83,720 and the trade mark has 
been used since October 13, 
1914. The claim was filed Jan- 


uary 7, IQIS. 


A. T. BLAKEMORE WEDS MISS GERTRUDE 
NAGEL. 


83,720 


(werw 


Actual Size 











A. T. Blakemore of the White Lily Manufactur- 
ing Company, Davenport, Iowa, was married to Miss 


Gertrude Nagel on January tenth. During their honey- 
moon, the couple stopped off in Chicago. 
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SPEEDOMETER GEAR SECTION IN WHICH 
EXACT MESHING IS ASSURED. 








In their constant experimenting to produce a speed- 
ometer as perfect as can be made, the Corbin staff of 
engineers have adopted many 
new features on the Corbin- 
Brown Speedometer and devoted 
especial attention to such impor- 
tant points as the swivel gear sec- 
tion, which is here illustrated. 
The gears located in this section 
are said to be-held in correct loca- 
tion by a big, strong collar which 
insures exact meshing. The man- 
ufacturers further state that these 
gears are made in one piece with 
the shaft to which the cables are attached, and hard- 
ened; all the bearings have exceptionally large sur- 
faces; the entire mechanism is assembled in such a 
way as to preclude the entrance of dirt and dust; the 
gear section has a large capacity for grease and, if 
filled when put together, will require no attention for 
a long period. Further particulars of the sizes and 
models of the Corbin-Brown speedometers, together 
with details of the centrifugal principle and their ex- 
clusive features, can be obtained from the Corbin 
Screw Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR COMBINATION TOOL , 





Swivel Gear Section of 
the Corbin-Brown 
Speedometer. 








Oscar D. Hapgood, Orange, Massachusetts, assignor 
to Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts, 
« , has been granted United States patent 
_y” , rights, under number 1,166,364, for a tool 
wm 6s described herewith: In a tool, the combi- 
nation with a cylindrical handle provided 
with a series of longitudinal chambers 
adapted to hold a plurality of tool members 
of various sizes; of a gage for the handle 
including a plurality of openings radially 
through the handle coincident with the re- 
spective chambers and corresponding in 
sizes to the sizes of the tool members 
adapted to be held in the chambers, a cap 
for the handle permitting the removal of 
said tool members and means to hold said 
cap against moving, said openings being ar- 
ranged circumferentially around the handle, there be- 
ing marks on the handle adjacent thereto indicating 
the sizes in the chambers. 





1,166,364 





o> 
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Progress is the stubborn retirement of old ways be- 
fore new methods. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The advertisement shown herewith appeared in the 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, Evening Gazette, where it 
occupied five inches of double column space. It was 
inserted by the Hanscom Hardware Company and has 
a good heading and a convincing tone. The willing- 
ness to show the fence in stock and explain its merits, 


Stands Like a Stone Wall 


Terns Cattle, Horses, Hogs—tIs Practically indestructible 


AMERICAN FENCE 


Euy your new fence for years to come. Get the biz, poe wires, the 
i it 


hinge joint, the good galvanizing, the exactly proportioned quality of steel 


that is not too hard nor too soft. hae ¢ 
Wecan show you this fence inour stock and explain its merits and super- 
fority. not only in the roll but in the field. Come and see us and get our prices. 


FOR SALE BY 


HANSCOM HARDWARE Co. 


Tel. 48. 30 MAIN STREET. Tel. 49. 


BUY THAT FENCE NOW! 
And have it all set up before the frost gets into, the 
ground. Full stock of both Field and Lawn Fence. 





not only in the roll but on the field, is a point that 
always creates a favorable impression, as also does 
the invitation to visit the Hanscom Hardware Com- 
pany and get their prices. The notice at the bottom 
is very timely and would be better suited as the topic 
of an advertisement itself. 
a 
An effective advertisement does not always contain 
an illustration of the article mentioned, with a few 
00000460060900000000000008 096005905 0000000900900008 
An Absolute Guarantee 
Es 
Is given with every KEEN KUTTER Knife, Scissors, 
or Shears. It makes no difference whether you pay 25c 
or $25 for a KEEN KUTTER Knife, if it is not abso- 
lutely the best knife you ever purchased, at the price, 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
And the difference in the price of the knife depends 
on the handle, the finish, the polish—not on the steel: 
Almost every man, woman and.child in Haverhill 
carries a pocket knife—why not carry one that is abso- 
lutely GUARANTEED? 
Why not buy the best, when the price is the same?’ 
Do you know any other knife sold in Haverhill un-' 
der such a guarantee? 


WM. E. HOW, 

THE STATIONERY SHOP 27 WASHINGTON SQ. 
$0006560000000060000000000 66666000000000060000500006 
words commenting upon its qualifications and adapta- 
bility. Sometimes it takes the form of a decidedly 





convincing statement, as the one constituting the ad- 
vertisement illustrated herewith. William E. How, 
27 Washington Square, Haverhill, Massachusetts, who 
inserted this four inch double column notice in the 
Haverhill Evening Gazette, evidently knows how to 
prepare a clear, convincing array of facts supple- 
mented by pertinent questions that cannot fail to 
deeply impress the reader. An absolute guarantee, 
such as this gives, instills in the customer’s mind a 
feeling of security and the assurance of entire satis- 
faction with his purchase. 
* * * 


Persistent advertising in the shape of weekly sales 


bargain lists h 

UGMORE Sieierecamen on 
& 

UNCAN 


tor in augment- 
HARDWARE 


ing sales for hard- 
_152 an! 154 FEDERAL s¥acret 








ware dealers all over 

— the country. These 

WEEKLY BARGAIN LIST retailers realize that 

RATCHET BIT no success can be ex- 
BRACE ‘ 

pected with few ad- 














Nickel ; . 

Plated vertisements inserted 

Staunchly t i 1 : 1 
Parcel Post 0c Extra Constructed | At irregular intervals, 














but that lasting im- 
pressions are made 
only by continued 
and regular hammer- 


AXE 78c 





Best Quality Steel Blade ie 
Parcel Post 10¢ Extra 


‘Set of 5 Auger Bits in Case 


Best Quallty Stee! ing at the readers’ 
minds. <A _ represen- 
tative advertisement 


of this class is illus- 
trated herewith, bear- 
ing the caption 
“Weekly Bargain 

















List.”” It was placed 
in the Boston Post 
by Dugmore and 
GUARANTBED CLARK’S , 
EXPANSION BIT Duncan, and_ occu- 
= =r 49¢ pied six inches of 








Parcel Post 5c Extra 


ALUMINUM 
CLEAN-UP SALE AT COST 


ya Complete Line 


single column space. 
Such an advertise- 
ment makes a strong 
appeal because each 
article is illustrated, 





of Kitchen 














1sils at 
\ Prieep § the price is quoted 
GS —4-Quart plainly, and provision 
Kettle is made for  pur- 
95c chases by parce 
post. 
x * x 


We believe that a spirit of justice, of common and 
equal interest between the American States, will leave 
no room for an artificial balance of power like unto 
that which has led to wars abroad and drenched 
Europe in blood. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








ANSWERS THE NINETEEN PERTINENT 
QUESTIONS TO INSTALLERS OF WARM 
AIR HEATING APPARATUS. 





In answer to the nineteen pertinent questions which 
were discussed at a recent joint meeting of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association and of the Sheet Metal 
Consumers’ Protective Association, both of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and which were published in the January 
first issue of AMERICAN ArTISAN, J. W. McKelvey, 
installer of warm air heaters, Pittsburg, Kansas, has 
sent the following letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN, in 
which he presents his views of the questions: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I believe you have started something in the right 
direction in publishing the nineteen pertinent ques- 
tions on warm air heating and ventilating. As I con- 
sider myself somewhat of an installer of warm air 
heaters and have had only one partial failure on one 
job in about twenty years of work, I will try to 
answer the questions. So here goes: | 

1. Are you willing to impart your knowledge to 
others for the benefit of the Warm Air Heating bust- 
ness? 

Hard to say. As yet I never have done so. 

2. Do you know the heat value of a British 
Thermal Unit? 

I have no speaking acquaintance with it. 

3. Do you know the number of B. T. U. ma 
pound of coal? 

I do not know. 

4. Do you know how many pounds of coal should 
be burned to the square foot of grate surface ma 
warm air heater per hour? 

I do not, but can estimate the amount for a year. 

5. Do you know the size chimney required for a 
warm air heater of a given grate dimension? 

Yes. 

6. Can you figure the volume of air carried 
through a pipe of given size at a given velocity? 

Yes, but seldom do. 

7. Can you figure what size pipe it takes to carry 
a certain volume of air at a given velocity? 

I can, but seldom do. 

8. How many times should the air in a room be 
changed per hour to give proper ventilation and heat? 

That depends on the size of the room. 

9. Do you know the average velocity of air in 
heater pipes to the first, second or third floor? 

Not always, because it depends on the distance to 
the heater and the turns in the pipe. 

10. Do you know what temperature the air should 
be at the register? 

I do, but cannot always get it uniform. 


11. Can you figure the size of a warm air heater 


to heat a house of given dimensions? 


Yes. 

12. Can you figure the capacity of a cellar pipe or 
a wall stack required to heat a room of gwen dimen- 
sions? 

Yes, I have a very short rule for it. 

13. Do you know the size of register to use for a 
pipe of given size? 

Yes. 

14. Do you know the percentage in size that the 
cold air pipe should bear to all the warm air pipes 
combined? 

Yes. 

15. Do you know the best location for placmg the 
wall stacks and registers in a house? 

I surely do. 

16. Do you know the best method to use in pipmg 
a warm air heater? 

I always do. 

17. Why do they use a 10-inch cold ar duct from 
the outside in heating an eight room house in some 
cities? 

I do it—in the west—in heating a house because 
all the doors are shut tight at the bottom. 

18. Do you make a study of your business or are 
you satished to follow in the steps of those who have 
gone before you? 

19. Do you try to find a reason for fatlures or 
successess that come up in your business? 

To answer both questions I will say “yes.” I study 
and keep track of my jobs and when I find one not 
working smoothly, I hunt for the cause of it. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. McKeE vey. 

104 Madison Street, Pittsburg, Kansas, January 4, 
1916. 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF RUDY FURNACE 
COMPANY MEET TO PLAN 1916 
CAMPAIGN. 








The representatives of the Rudy Furnace Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan, met with the officers of the Com- 
pany on January third to sixth to discuss sales meth- 
ods and to plan the 1916 campaign. 

The early sessions were devoted entirely to the dis- 
cussion of prices, terms and policies, while the closing 
sessions were enlivened with construction and sales 
talks. Salesmen from the various territories reported 
what they believe to be unusual prospects for 1916. 





BYRON T. GIFFORD SPEAKS TO ILLINOIS 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 





At the regular meeting of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 





th 
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Engineers, which was held Monday evening, January 
10th, in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Byron T. Gif- 
ford of Grand Rapids, Michigan, delivered an address 
on “Central Station Heating.” Mr. Gifford is well 
qualified to speak on this topic and his address proved 
to be very interesting and instructive. The attend- 
ance was up to expectations and J. J. Blackmore was 
announced as the speaker for the next meeting. 





WARM AIR HEATER WITH SQUARE FIREPOT 
GRATE AND ASH PIT. 


The incorporation of square ash pits, square grates 
and square firepots into various types of Boynton 
warm air heaters is said to have resulted in producing 
constructions that are unsurpassed for satisfactory 
results and economy in fuel consumption. The accom- 
panying illustration shows these parts of the Boynton 





Base ard Firepot of Boynton Square Pot Warm Air Heaters. 


warm air heater, the superior characteristics of which 
are thus stated by the manufacturers: The square 
firepot has more heating surface than the average 
round pot, owing to the fact that there is more surface 
in a square than in a circle in proportion to its capac- 
ity, and since the corners are perpendicular, the fire 
is clear at all times and in actual practice burns as 
well in the corners as in any other part of the pot; the 
grate bars are of even length and motion, allowing 
an even flow of air through the bed of coal and per- 
mitting perfect combustion; and the square ash pit 
permits the removal of ashes with the ordinary square 
shovel and reduces the possibility of burning out the 
grate bars to a minimum. [Further particulars and 
catalog can be obtained from the Boynton Furnace 
Company, Chicago, New York City or Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 
ea 

Anyhow, Miss Prosperity is close enough to show 

that she hasn’t changed a bit. Same jolly old girl, 


RELATIVE MERITS OF VARIOUS HEATING 
SYSTEMS. 


The Department of the Interior has recently pub- 
lished a report by L. P. Breckenridge and S. B. Flagg 
on “Saving Fuel in Heating a House,” from which 
the following excerpt is taken. Some of the state- 
ments made by the authors will no doubt be objected 
to by men well posted on warm air heating installa- 
tions, as not being fully in accordance with the actual 


facts of the case: 
Heating and Ventilating System Used, 

Convenience of operation of any house-heating apparatus 
is largely dependent on the system of heating and ventilation 
employed. The cost of heating will also depend, but to a 
less degree, on the type of equipment. Fuel economy and 
convenience are against a separate fire in each room unless 
the house is small or only a small part of it is to be warmed, 
except in those localities where natural gas is available at 
low rates or the duration of cold weather is brief. 

In most houses there is no positive system of ventilation ; 
in fact, except:in sleeping rooms during the night, little or 
no provision is made for the admission of fresh air. 
Nearly all houses warmed by hot-air furnaces have ducts to 
take from outdoors the air to be heated and delivered to 
the different rooms. In dwellings heated by an indirect 
system, whether steam or hot water, the heating coils are 
in ducts through which the outside air enters. In compara- 
tively few homes is any special provision made for remov- 
ing the foul air, leakage from windows and doors being the 
usual reliance, particularly in a house heated by a hot-air 
furnace. If an indirect steam or hot-water system is in- 
stalled, means of removing foul air are more frequently 
provided, either by vent stacks leading into the attic or 
through the roof, with register openings in different rooms; 
or by open grates, the flues for which can be equipped with 
dampers to regulate the removal of foul air. The system 
sometimes fails to work satisfactorily if provision is not 
made for the escape of foul air from a room, as the fresh 
warm air will not continue to flow in unless an equal amount 
escapes. 

As already stated, the first cost of heating by the hot-air 
furnace is less than that of either the steam or the hot-water 
system, but to maintain equal temperature conditions may 
require the burning of more fuel, whether the furnace heats 
air taken from outdoors or reheats air already in the house. 
Evidently, reheating air will require less fuel, and conse- 
quently less attention to the furnace, than heating fresh air, 
but the ventilation will not be good. 

Some furn®ces have the cold-air duct so arranged that 
some of the air may be taken from outdoors and the rest 
from inside the house, the proportion of fresh air being regu- 
lated by dampers in the two branches of the cold-air duct. 
In homes heated by steam or hot water, the method of heat- 
ing, whether direct or indirect, and the provision, if any, for 
removing foul air will affect the consumption of fuel, which 
will vary with the percentage of the total radiation that is 
indirect and with the amount of warm air removed through 
vent stacks or grates. Owners of houses heated by differ- 
ent methods sometimes compare results and draw conclu- 
sions as to relative advantages of each system. If the houses 
are similarly situated and constructed and like conditions are 
maintained, these comparisons are of value, but such similar- 
ity is rare. The important bearing of ventilation on the fuel 
consumption may be illustrated by computations of the heat 
required for a two-story brick and frame house. These 
computations show that if the air in the rooms is to be 
changed once an hour the amount of “radiation,” or the 
quantity of heat to be delivered into the rooms, must. be 
25 to 30 per cent more and if the air is to be changed twice 
an hour the “radiation” must be 50 to 55 per cent more than 
without ventilation. When many persons are in a room it 
costs more, as a rule, to heat the air needed for ventilation 
than to supply the heat radiated from the building. 

Life of Heating Apparatus. 

Another point to be considered in a discussion of the 
relative merits of systems of heating, although not one 
affecting so directly the fuel consumption or the conveni- 
ence of operation, is the life of the apparatus or equipment. 
Ordinarily, but not always, a steam or hot-water boiler may 
be expected to be in serviceable condition after two hot-air 
furnaces have served their day and been replaced. To in- 
stall a steam-heating system in a house of average size will 
cost, roughly, twice as much as to put in a hot-air system 
and somewhat less than to install a hot-water system, but 
the higher first cost of a steam or a hot-water system will in a 
measure be offset by low outlay for repairs or renewals. 

Convenience of Operation. 
As regards convenient and satisfactory operation, al- 
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though much depends on factors other than the system of 
heating, yet each system has certain inherent advantages and 
disadvantages, some of which have been pointed out. With 
either a steam or a hot-water system of heating, radiators 
may be placed at any desired point in a room, although there 
is a prevailing belief that the radiators must be put in front 
of the windows to warm the cold air that descends from the 
glass cooling surface or enters about the sash or window 
frame. With a hot-air furnace there is a possibility, espe- 
cially after the furnace has been in use for some time, of 
smoke and gases from the fire leaking into the air passages 
and being carried to the rooms, whereas with a steam or 
hot-water system there is ordinarily no chance for such 
leakage. If the house is not tight, the distribution of heat 
from a hot-air furnace to the several rooms is easily dis- 
turbed by the wind and is less positive than with either a 
steam or a hot-water system and at times there may be 
trouble in heating the windward side of the house. Also, a 
furnace-heating system maintains a less even temperature 
because less heat is stored in it. In this respect, hot-water 
heating has a distinct advantage over both steam and hot 
air because the large quantity of water in the boiler, pipes, 
and radiators can maintain the temperature throughout the 
house for a considerable time after the fire dies down. In 
addition, the maintenance of an even temperature in mild 
weather is easier with the hot-water system because the tem- 
perature of the water in the radiators, hence the amount of 
heat given off, can be controlled within wide limits. 


ALL CAST WARM AIR HEATER FOR HARD 
OR SOFT COAL. 





The Gilt Edge All Cast warm air heater, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, has been designed to 
a | meet the demand for an all 


il 





cast heater to burn hard or 
soft coal, which will be both 
economical and durable. In 
its construction, the manu- 
facturers say, the principles 
of fully utilizing the radia- 
ting surfaces and forming a 
chamber 


large combustion 


and long fire travel have 
been adhered to, besides em- 
bodying all the special fea- 
tures of the Gilt Edge line. 
The All Cast may be readily 
cleaned through an opening 


in the radiator, and the doors and door frames are 


Gilt Edge All Cast Warm 
Air Heater. 


ground to make an unusually tight joint, thus, it is 
said, giving complete control of the drafts. The con- 
struction and qualifications of the All Cast and the 
other Gilt Edge warm air heaters are described in 
detail in the catalog, which also contains valuable in- 
formation on heating and ventilation. Copies of this 
catalog can be obtained from the R. J. Schwab and 
Sons Company, 285 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 





WARM AIR HEATER WITH HOT BLAST. 


One of the features of the Imperial warm air heat- 
er, manufactured by the Imperial Furnace Company, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, is the hot blast, by means of. 
which, the Company states, soft coal may be burned 
and almost all of the gases and soot consumed. In 
the hot blast construction, a tube within a tube or a 
draft within a draft admits air into the fire at the 
top through a hot cast iron tube which is said to ig- 
nite and burn the smoke. Besides this, it is declared 
that the gases arising from the fuel to the top are 
returned through the syphon into the air from the out- 
side draft, again into the fire and consumed, leaving 


nothing but white smoke to pass out of the chimney, 
thus materially abating the smoke nuisance and burn- 
ing a much greater percentage of the fuel. Details of 
other features of this warm air heater can be obtained 
from the Imperial Furnace Company, Marshalltown, 
Jowa. 


oe 


NESTED HOT AIR PIPE THAT IS QUICKLY 
ASSEMBLED. 





very warm air heater installer realizes that the 
time involved in any installation is one of the prime 














How Michigan Nested Pipe Is Locked. 


factors determining his profit on the work. Because 
of the universal appreciation of this fact, manufac- 
turers are continually striving to produce accessories 


that can be properly assembled in the minimum 
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Michigan Nested Pipe Locked. 





amount of time and with the aid of as few tools as 
possible. The Michigan nested hot air pipe is one 
of the results of the efforts in this direction, and re- 
garding it the manufacturers state that the nested 
pipe occupies much less room than the ordinary round 
pipes and can be kept in the original package until all 
the sections are used; it has a safety locking device at 
both ends that can be securely locked without the aid 
of any tools, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions, and when once locked, the sections will not sag 
or become loose. Further details are contained in a 
catalog of hot air pipes and adjustable elbows, which 
together with price list can be obtained from the 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Company, 113-115 
ast Fort Street, Detroit, Michigan. 





SECURES PATENT FOR REGISTER. 


Howard S. Hart, New Britain, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The Hart and Cooley Company, New Britain, 
Connecticut, has secured 
United States patent rights, 
under number 1,166,412, fora 
register described in the fol- 
lowing: In a register, a 
, frame having a central pas- 
Ss -_ sage, a depressed supporting 
ledge at the edge of said 
passage, said ledge have a 
cavity arranged to receive and 
hold the bent over edge of a 
stack head, and a perforated grille plate arranged to 
be supported by said ledge and to overlie the bent over 
edge of a stack head to aid in holding the bent over 
edge in place. 





1,16 
3 6,412 
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WASHING THE INDOOR AIR. 


While opinions regarding ventilation differ widely, 
there is a considerable measure of agreement on cer- 
tain fundamentals. Ideas concerning the amount of 
oxygen that the air should contain, for one thing are 
rapidly changing since experiments have proved that 
disproportion of carbonic acid in the air merely causes 
discomfort, together with a certain listlessness and 
lack of ambition. But experts insist that the air must 
be clean, comparatively free from dust and bacteria. 
Two investigators of the subject set down the require- 
ments at the fourth annual congress on school hygiene. 
They are George C. and Melville C. Whipple. Here 
is their verdict: 


Clean air in motion and of proper temperature and hu- 
midity is necessary to indoor comfort. This is, perhaps, as 
succinct a statement as can be made of atmospheric require- 
ments, according to modern views. 

How is this desirable condition to be achieved? Some 
enthusiast will say, “Open the windows. Let in the fresh 
air.” But how is one to know that the air which breezes in 
through the open window is fresh? What is fresh air? If 
one conceives fresh air to be synonymous with pure air, then 
it must be free from harmful ingredients. 

According to the authorities quoted in the foregoing, 
there can be no assurance of obtaining pure air in a city 
merely through opening the windows. They say: “Modern 
cities are dust producers. Streets and pavements and even 
sidewalks are worn by friction of the traffic, especially in 
this age of the railroad and automobile; car wheels are 
ground to metallic dust; fabrics turn to lint; fuel burns with 
products of smoke and ashes. Dust is being continually pro- 
duced both within and without our factories and houses. 

Recent studies made by us in several cities have shown 
that the number of dust particles in the air just above the 
sidewalks is very large, even on quiet days. At the air inlets 
of some of the commercial buildings in Boston the numbers 
of particles, as determined by microscopical counts, ranged 
from 100,000 to nearly 1,000,000 per cubic foot of air. With 
active wind movement the numbers are probably much high- 
er but even with the lesser number mentioned the number of 
particles inhaled by a person in an hour would be 1,500,000. 
To be sure, the particles making up this vast number are 
very tiny, ranging from 0.5 to 15 microns in diameter, with 
an average of about three microns (.003 millimeter), and 
their combined bulk is not large.” 

It is further revealed that the air of many New York 
schools contains even larger number of dust particles, rang- 
ing from 400,000 to 1,000,000 a cubit foot. “Studies by the 
authors,” the report continues “at the gymnasium of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C. A. college at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
have likewise shown that indoor air contains dust particles in 
numbers usually more than 100,000 and sometimes even 400,- 
000 per cubic foot. Such results are naturally to be expected, 
for indoor air is merely the outdoor air drawn in through the 
ventilating ducts, the inlets to which are often badly located, 
while to this outer air is added the dust resulting from fric- 
tion and air movement of various kinds indoors.” 

The writers go on to show that “unclean air also con- 
tains bacteria and other living organisms as well as lifeless 
dust particles” and that “the bacteria are usually much less 
numerous than the dust particles.’ An investigation which 
they made at the John Hancock building in Boston showed 
that at the street level the air contained 1,330 bacteria per 
cubic foot, while at the tenth story the air contained 330 per 
cubic foot. “Speaking broadly it was found that there were 
from 200 to 300 times as many particles of dust as bacteria.” 
Other undesirable substances found in unclean air which 
they found were ammonia compounds, nitrates, chlorides, sul- 
phates, free sulphuric acid and iron. 

So, crowded buildings and dusty streets will often render 
it impossible to secure clean air from the outdoor atmos- 
phere, without resorting to artificial purification. Fortunate- 
ly this purification can be accomplished. Just as unclean wa- 
ter may be made wholesome by the employment of nature’s 
process of filtration, so can unclean air be purified by the 
application of another efficient process of nature, namely, air 
washing. The purifying effect upon atmospheric air of a 
heavy fall of rain is well known. A shower is said to freshen 
the air. Not only are suspended particles removed, such as 
dust and bacteria, but gaseous impurities, such as acids and 
ammoniacal vapors, are dissolved and removed, leaving the 
air sweet and clean.” 

Consequently a method has been devised whereby nature 
may be imitated in the beneficent operation of washing the 
air which enters department stores, skyscrapers and public 
buildings generally. In this fashion a subbasement for exam- 


ple may be supplied with purified air that is more free from 
injurious content than that which enters the tenth or twen- 
tieth floor of an oftice buliding directly through the windows. 
The authors alluded to in the foregoing describe it thus: 

“The process of air washing consists of passing the air 
horizontally through a chamber in which the water is falling 
in drops, as rain, or into which it is sprayed. The sprays are 
obtained by forcing the water out of perforated pipes or 
through nozzles placed across the ducts. When the sprays 
intersect they are said to form a curtain. The object is to 
bring the air and water into intimate contact. Besides the 
washing chamber there are heating or tempering coils in the 
ducts or in a separate chamber and devices for controlling 
temperature, a primary object of air washing in the past hav- 
ing been that of conditioning the air with respect to its tem- 
perature, and humidity. The water used for washing is cir- 
culated by means of a pump so that it may be used over and 
over in the spray chamber for a considerable time. If de- 
sired this water may be cooled so as to influence the tem- 
perature of the air. Several forms of air washers are on the 
market, essentially similar in principle but differing in de- 
tails of construction. 

As to the effectiveness of the device, one reads: “Com- 
parison of the dust counts in the air before and after pass- 
ing through the water showed that in the case of five Bos- 
ton washers the percentage removed ranged from 27 per 
cent to 87 per cent and averaged 54 per cent, while the re- 
moval of bacteria ranged from 37 per cent to 88 per cent and 
averaged 64 per cent.” 

Saeiinan anal 


NAME OF TACOMA HEATING COMPANY 
CHANGED. 


The name of the Tacoma [leating Company, Ta- 
coma, Washington, has been changed to the Hyder 
Iurnace Company. This Company are wholesale and 
retail dealers of warm air heaters and accessories. Mr. 
Ilyder being an expert in warm air heating, has built 
up a very good business since he commenced four 
years ago. He solicits catalogs and prices in his line. 





PARAGRAPHS. 

edward MacIntyre, l’ond du Lac, Wisconsin, has 
purchased the interest of his partner Albert Gielow 
in the sheet metal and warm air heating business. 

The Wisconsin heating trade will no doubt be in- 
terested to learn that Hubbard C. Atkins, for six years 
with the L. J. Mueller Furnace Company, Milwaukee, 
has joined the Rudy organization and will represent 
the Rudy Furnace Company in Wisconsin. 

The Oakland Foundry Company, Belleville, lilinois, 
have just built an addition to their foundry capacity, 
so that they are now employing fifty moulders. They 
are meeting with unexpected success in the marketing 
of their “Z-Ro” They 
have recently added a 220 Series, which is an extra 


line of warm air heaters. 


heavy, high grade all cast warm heater. They are 
also placing on the market a one register heater, 
which they call the 320 Series. They are going to 
consolidate their general offices with the factory office 
at Belleville, Illinois, instead of having a branch of- 
fice at 1522 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri, as here- 
tofore. 


When a possible customer happens along do not dis- 
play anxiety because of fear that the customer will not 
make a purchase. ‘There is nothing that will kill a 
sale quicker than this. 
sary and you will find that better results are forth- 
coming. Customers do not like to feel that the mer- 
chant is over-anxious to make a sale and are likely to 
lose confidence in him and walk out, not having bought 


a thing. 


Give them all the time neces- 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR COPPER GUTTER. 





BY 0. W. KOTHE. 
The accompanying illustration shows how tin roof- 
ing is attached to a copper gutter. The enlarged draw- 
ing shows the roof boards, also the back of gutter and 
the tin locked over the edge. But under the tin is a 






Dix We Bono 
IRON HANGERS-- 





gutter a 144x1¥% inch band iron is enclosed as shown. 
Brass bolts are used for attaching the stays. The pat- 
tern for this gutter is developed the same as any ordi- 
nary square miter, and is shown by “E.” The tube is 
developed in a similar way by using the section “A” 
for getting those points into section as they strike the 
corners and off-set in gutter. 
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Patterns for Copper Gutter. 


layer of good building paper, and this building paper 
is bent over the copper edge, so that the tin does not 
touch or come in contact with the copper. That is how 
it is done. This edge is hammered downward on an 
angle to form a drip, so that the water will not follow 
back and saturate the paper. 

The gutter is shown by the sectional view with the 
band iron stay or hanger in place. In the bead of this 


The stays being made of heavy band iron are first 
bent into shape and drilled or punched, after which 
they are wrapped with sheet copper as shown by the 
enlarged view “B.” The drawing “C” shows the 
pattern for the strap, while “D”, shows the pattern 
for the short end to be bolted to gutter. By notching 
out these patterns this way, considerable time is 
saved in assembling, and a very good job is done. 
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CHICAGO ALLIED SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS TO HOLD ANNUAL 
DINNER, TUESDAY, JANUARY 18. 





The Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago will hold their Annual Dinner on Tuesday, 
January 18th, at 7:00 P. M., at the Hardware Club, 
corner Randolph Street and Wabash Avenue. Every 
member is strongly urged to attend and bring his 
friends who are engaged in the Sheet Metal trade, as 
they will hear many things that will help them in their 
business. It is promised that the program will have no 
long speeches, but plenty of “pep” and cigars. Reser- 
vations can be made by communicating with O. M. 
Bales, Secretary, 3962 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF MICHIGAN SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
TO BE HELD MARCH 8-9. 





The Fifth Annual Convention of the Michigan 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association will be held at 
Saginaw on March eighth and ninth. The program 
committee is arranging a very interesting and instruc- 
tive program, including talks on “Business Building,” 
“Salesmanship,” “Cooperative Effort” and the “Cost 


of Doing Business.” 





HARMONY CLUB OF J. M. & L. A. OSBORN 
COMPANY ELECT OFFICERS FOR 1916. 





At the third annual meeting of the Harmony Club 
of the J. M. and L. A. Osborn Company, manufactur- 
ers of sheet metal products, Cleveland, Ohio, the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman—W., E. Lutton. 

Vice-Chairman—J. H. Sherry. 

Secretary—H. C. Thomas. 

Treasurer—J. A. Decker. 


— -¢-@-o—— ——————— 


BOOKLET SHOWING RECENT PROGRESS IN 
MAKING CORROSION-RESISTING 
STEEL SHEETS. 





The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pitts- 
burgh, have published in booklet form the paper read 
by D. M. Buck, their metallurgical engineer, before 
the American Iron and Steel Institute at New York 
City, which is entitled “Recent Progress In Cor- 
rosion Resistance.” It commences by pointing out 
that as materials of construction, steel and iron stand 
pre-eminent to-day because of their prevalence in 
nature and because their physical properties may be 
changed almost at will to meet the largely diversified 
requirements of the consumers. The various efforts 
to combat the one important characteristic of iron and 
steel—instability when exposed to the action of air 
and water, are then described and results are given of 
recent experiments with various iron and steel sheets 
in widely varying conditions. [Illustrations of the 
tested materials accompany the article and the con- 
clusions drawn from the work are summarized as fol- 


lows: ‘The influence on corrosion of carbon, man- 


ganese, phosphorus and silicon in amounts normally 
present is practically negligible; in a steel without 
copper, a high sulphur content stimulates corrosion, 
and small amounts of copper have great influence in 
lowering the corrosion rate in the atmosphere and 
even in soil or water. 

The results of these and previous experiments con- 
ducted by the Company, are the basis for their alloy- 
ing of small amounts of copper with the open hearth 
steel to make the most durable material for all ex- 
posed sheet metal work, such as roofing, siding, cul- 
verts, tanks, etc. Copies of the booklet and further 
details of their products can be obtained from the 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh. 





SOLDERING IRON PATENTED. 





Under number 1,165,897, United States patent rights 
have been granted to Amie V. Paquette, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, assignor to L. B. Allen Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, for a soldering iron described herewith: In a 
soldering iron, the combination of a handle, a gas sup- 
ply connection thereon, a pipe connected to the handle, 
a mixing tube connected to receive gas from said pipe, 

Kouta; 1 165,897 





and a soldering head having a soldering point at its 
outer end and having a single large angular duct ex- 
tending from the back of the head to one side thereof 
for conducting heat from the back of the point down- 
wardly to heat the work when the point is drawn over 
it, and smaller air inlets in the head leading to said 
angular duct adjacent its outlet. 


2 
~-oo 


USUAL STOCK OF BLACK AND GALVANIZED 
SHEETS DESPITE STEEL SHORTAGE. 








Despite the shortage of steel at the present time, the 
Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, state that they have in stock at Wheeling and 
their centrally located warehouses, fifteen thousand 
tons of flat black and galvanized sheets and formed 
roofings, and that these sheets are ‘ready for imme- 
diate shipment. They also say that besides carrying 
this stock, they are operating twenty modern sheet 
mills constantly supplied from an adequate supply of 
sheet bars, a large and complete galvanized depart- 
ment and a factory of immense capacity for finishing 
iron and steel products. This large stock and excel- 
lent facilities, according to the Company, offers dis- 
tributors an opportunity to secure needed material 
without delay. Those desiring particulars should ad- 
dress inquiries to the Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
—>- a 
DOESN’T MISS ANY ISSUES OF AMERICAN 

ARTISAN. 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I don’t miss any issues of AMERICAN ARTISAN as | 
Very truly yours, 
WitiiaAM L. Ives. 
Jefferson, Wisconsin, January 8, 1916. 
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Both St. Louis Sheet Metal Associations 
Hold Sixth Annual Banquet 








The Sixth Annual Banquet of the combined St. 
Louis Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, and 
Sheet Metal Consum- 
ers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation was held at the 

ig pS Planters Hotel, . St. 

“Sry Louis, Missouri, Sat- 
ANNUAL BANQUET urday evening, Janu- 
§.0.0. &5.M.¢, p ary 8th. 

‘oat le . It was a most pleas- 

1916 ing function in every 
particular, and_ the 

comradeship displayed 
is a practical demon- 
stration of the advan- 
tages of unified action. 
The two organizations 
have lived in harmony 
for a great many years, 
and the best of feeling 
exists between the 
members of the two 
Associations. They 
Souvenir of the St. Louis Sheet have their joint ban- 

Metal Associations’ Banquet. quets and their joint 
outings year after year, and the Sixth Annual Banquet 
last week was probably the finest function of them all. 

There were one hundred guests at the festive board 





‘in a circle. All were furnished paper carnival hats 


any toy balloons and jollity reigned from the time 
guests were seated until “Auld Lang Syne” was 
chorused, 

The different committees 
who had _ charge of the 
program and arrangements, 
succeeded in carrying out the 
affair without a hitch, and 
produced, a number of fine 
essays showing the develop- 
ment of the sheet metal in- 
dustry in its different phases, 
manufacturing and salesman- 
ship. 

John F. Bannon acted as 
Toastmaster in his usual 





John F. Bannon. 


felicitous manner. 


President’s Annual Report of Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective 
Association. 


Walter Wimmer, retiring president of the Sheet 
Metal Consumers’ Protective Association, presented 
the President’s Annual Report of the Association. 
His address follows: 

In conformity with the regular custom for the retiring 


officers to offer their apologies for their many shortcomings 
during their term of office—by courtesy called an Annual 
Report | now tender you mine. 


The Association has held twelve regular meetings, with 


an average attendance of twenty-three, and seven directors’ 
meetings during the past twelve months. We have added 
sixteen active and four associate members, and have lost two 
by death (a gain of eighteen for the year—not so bad). 
We employed a solicitor on January 26th for the purpose of 
soliciting new members and to assist in the collection of 
dues, etc. On account of the business depression he was 
unable to accomplish the results anticipated and his services 
were dispensed with on April 20th. 

On the evening of January 21st the members of both 
Associations attended the Missouri State Hardware Exhibit 
at the Coliseum in a body, with ninety-one members in the 
turnout—a very creditable representation. 

April 10th the two Associations jointly celebrated the 
Tenth Anniversary of the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors with a Buffet Lunch—the usual supply of 
Liquids and Smokes—those in attendance pronounced it a 
“Bang-up” good time. 

On June 5th we had the pleasure of entertaining the 
Eastern Delegation, their ladies and friends, which con- 
sumed the entire day. The St. Louis delegation embarked 
in their special car, together with the one occupied by our 
eastern friends for the Denver convention. Say! some lively 
bunch and there was something doing every minute of the 
trip. 
Our annual outing on August 29th was a pronounced 
success and enjoyed by all, both young and old, who par- 
ticipated in the sports and games, so superbly managed and 
made possible by the work of the committee, with the as- 
sistance of our associate members. As usual, and to be ex- 
pected, the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association 
ball team still retains the cup and championship. 

There were four interesting lectures, with blackboard 
demonstration, delivered during the year, namely: 

“Capacities and Measurements of Various Articles.” 

“The Steel Square and Its Various Uses.” 

“Galvanized Sheets and Spelter.” 

“Practical Heating Problems.” 

The interest manifested by those in attendance assures 
us that these lectures are not only instructive but profitable 
as well. This feature of our Association work should be 
continued for the coming year. 

I am of the opinion that in formulating and _ finally 
adopting the delinquent debtor feature, we have accomplished 
something that should be an incentive for all members of 
the craft to become members of the Association, as this fea- 
ture alone, as planned and outlined, will repay them many 
times for the small sum they expend in the way of dues. 

I am, indeed, grateful and desire to thank the officers 
and the members for their co-operation, tenderness and com- 
passion, in bearing with me during my official term, and trust 
that you will extend the same spirit of generosity and good- 
fellowship to my successor and the incoming officers. 


President’s Annual Report of Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association. 


R. E. Mackey, retiring president of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association and newly elected 
chairman of the Warm Air Heater Branch, delivered 
the President’s Annual Report of the Association: 


We have again assembled about the banquet table for 
the purpose of celebrating another anniversary of that close 
business relationship which we have all enjoyed for the past 
few years. 

We are here for the purpose of mingling with our com- 
rades and enjoying that good friendship which permeates 
these annual gatherings and for the exchange of views and 
ideas which tend to work for the elevation and betterment 
of our conditions, also for the purpose of recounting those 
things favorable to our association work which have been 
accomplished within the past twelve months. It is for this 
latter purpose that the committee has assigned to me the 
presentation of the annual report of the Contractors’ As- 
sociation. 

By the aid of the splendid report of our Secretary, Mr. 
Cluss, I am enabled to give you the following facts and 
figures: 

Membership, 

Our membership on January Ist, 1915, was 23 (unlucky 
number). 

Membership on December 31st, 1915, 21. 

One member resigned. One member was suspended. 








one 


~~ 
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We have a net loss during the year just closed of two 
members. — 

Financial Report. 

In connection with the financial statement I wish to 
say that our organization was unfortunate in having all our 
funds tied up in the Broadway Bank, which closed its doors 
recently. 

We feel confident, however, that we will eventually 
realize dollar for dollar on our funds, and in the meantime 
our worthy Treasurer, Mr. Clemens, has arranged with the 
Tower Grove Bank to take care of our present financial 
needs, so that the Association will perhaps not suffer any 
embarrassment from this incident. 

This Association has incurred some unusually heavy 
expenses during the past year, the largest single item of 
which was the expense of our assistant Secretary. The 
position of assistant Secretary was created for the purpose 
of placing a man out in the field to solicit new members 
and for the collection of dues. 

This venture, however, owing to the general business 
depression, did not prove to be a success so far as the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association was concerned. The Pro- 
tective Association, however, did derive considerable benefit 
from that source. Including the outstanding dues for the 
year 1915 our assets. are more than $600, which sum will 
be increased very materially within the coming month by 
the collection of dues for the year 1915. 

Meetings. 

The meetings of the Association have been very well 
attended during the past year. A few of the members have 
attended every meeting, while three of the members have 
attended none of the meetings during the year. We have 
had 11 regular meetings and six directors’ meetings. 

At the banquet in January, 1915, there were present 102 
members of the two joint Associations and their guests, 
and it seemed to be the unanimous opinion of those present 
that the banquet was a great success, a credit to the Asso- 
ciations and something to be proud of. The tenth anni- 
versary of the National Association was celebrated in an 
appropriate manner and very much enjoyed by those present. 
The eastern delegates to the National Association honored 
St. Louis by a visit while on their way to Denver and the 
joint Associations in St. Louis entertained them in a man- 
ner calculated to sustain the reputation of St. Louis hos- 
pitality. 

Twelve members of the two Associations of St. Louis, 
some of whom were accompanied by their families, attended 
the meeting of the National Association in Denver ‘last June. 
Each of these members defrayed his own expenses, which 
enabled both of the St. Louis Associations to have repre- 
sentation in the National Association without cost to them. 

The annual picnic of the joint Associations was a great 
success, especially for the Protective Association, whose 
members carried off a majority of the prizes as usual, but 
the prize for the main event, the tug of war, was captured 
by the Contractors’ Association, which goes to prove that 
our members will act in unison and make one grand pull 
all together when there is an occasion for it. 

The picnic committee was composed of live wires and 
deserves much praise for the successful manner in which 
the picnic was handled, especially the financial affairs, which 
resulted in an expense of only 80 cents to each Association. 

Lectures. 

The Board of Directors prepared a number of lectures 
and discussions on various sheet metal topics, some of which 
were well attended and much interest manifested, but taken 
as a whole they have not received the encouragement which 
they deserved. 

Committees. 

Our local committees have all done effective work for 
their respective assignments. The Sticker Committee has pro- 
vided each member of this Association with several hundred 
“Quality” stickers to be placed on their outgoing mail. These 
stickers, one of which you will notice on the front of your 
program, are for the purpose of informing the public of 
the quality and efficiency they may expect when they have 
their work done by a member of this Association. 

Our membership is well represented on most of the 
National committees and are doing excellent work. One 
of the latest committees of the National Association is the 
Trade Development Committee, which, according to the 
program, will give an accounting of its progress this evening. 

Code of Ethics. 

The Board of Directors are now working on a “Code 
of Ethics” which is being formulated for the purpose of 
correcting certain evil practices between General and Sub- 
contractors which have become more prevalent during the 
recent business depression. This “Code of Ethics.” if ap- 
proved and properly governed, it is helieved, will reduce 
this evil to a minimum and prove to be of great financial 
benefit to our members. 

Secretary’s Work. 

In reference to the Secretary’s work, most of us have 
thought in the past that this work consisted of writing the 
minutes and a few letters occasionally. Therefore, it will 


no doubt be a surprise and of interest to you to know that 
our Secretary has sent out during the past year 1,564 signed 
letters and 1,094 enclosures. Therefore, it is evident that 
our Secretary has had some work to do aside from writing 
the minutes, and in my opinion he deserves the praise and 
commendation of this Association for the efficient manner 
in which he has conducted the affairs of his office. 

At first glance there may be some features in connec- 
tion with this report that seem somewhat discouraging, but 
when you take into consideration the financial depression 
and the feeling of uncertainty which has prevailed over the 
entire country for the past year or more it is indeed sur- 
prising and encouraging that our report does not show a 
greater loss than it does. 

The success of the Association, however, depends upon 
the individual efforts of the members. Therefore, we must 
analyze the frame of mind in which we find the individual 
member. 

Man advances only by degrees, and he progresses slowly. 
The removal of one great obstacle gives courage to at- 
tempt the removal of other evils. When everything is 
serene and moves along in the even tenor of its way there 
is nothing to arouse within us our fighting spirit and seem- 
ingly no incentive for us to press on, because there are no 
further obstacles to surmount. 

This no doubt gives us an explanation for the luke- 
warm interest that some of the members have in Associa- 
tion work at this time. If there were labor troubles or 
other matters which would affect the bank account of the 
individual members, how quickly they would respond to the 
call to arms and you would find them on the firing line in 
the thick of the battle until the enemy was vanquished! 
Then they would take their accustomed place in the rear 
and let the other members bear the burden of the work! 
Good results in Association work are accomplished by the 
united efforts of all the members rather than by the hard 
work of the few. 

Tubal Cain was the fourth man from Adam, and he 
was the first known artificer in metals. He had an Asso- 
ciation all his own and when he wanted to call a meeting 
of the Association he whispered in his own ear and when 
the roll was called every member answered present. Then 
if a resolution was presented to raise the price of warm 
air heaters or gutters every member of the Association 
agreed and there was no danger of violating the law. 

We find it somewhat different in our day, when there 
are millions and millions of people dependent upon the 
metal trades for a livelihood. Keen competition, stringent 
laws, end a general stagnation of business have a tendency 
to make the average Sheet Metal man think more of his 
personal interests than of the good he can do the trade in 
general or of the benefits he can derive from co-operative 
Association work. Self-interest stands out so prominently 
in some cases that the great blessings that we should help 
to confer on our fellow man, such as co-operation, friend- 
ship, fraternity and brotherly love, are lost sight of, as well 
as the fact that in co-operation and association there is 
strength which if properly used will overcome all obstacles 
and put the individual member and the Association as a 
whole in a better position to battle with the world’s great 
problems 

And now as I retire from the office of President of the 
Association and return again to the ranks, I wish to extend 
my sincere thanks to the officers and members of the As- 
sociation for their faithful work and support during the 
past year and especially do I feel indebted to those mem- 
bers who have done such faithful work on the committees. 
They have given unsparingly and ungrudgingly of their 
time and they deserve the commendation and thanks of 
everv member of the Association. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the Association has 
selected for the year 1916 a splendid set of officers, men 
who are willing to give their time and thought and energy 
for the benefit of the Association, and I sincerely trust that 
thev will receive from the members of the Association that 
individual support and co-operation to which they are so 
justly entitled. I predict for the coming year a harmonious 


and united effort for the elevation and the upbuilding of 
the Association which cannot terminate in anything but the 
greatest success for the Association in St. Louis, and a 


prominent place for our Association among the leaders in 
the National Association. 

Julius Gerock, Jr., First Vice President of the Na 
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of the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, as follows: 

President—William Koelsch. 

Vice President—A. A. McHenry. 

Treasurer—F. JT. Bokern. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—William Lampert. 

Policy Development. 

Frank B. Higgins, the newly elected president of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, next de- 
livered the following address on “Policy, Trade Re- 


lations and Development of our Associations”: 


This is an occasion that I feel justly proud of. There 
have been many happy events that have occurred during my 
life and which good fortune has bestowed upon me, but I 
do not recall any that gives me such happiness as does this 
gathering here this evening. When I look around about me 
and see such a representative body of gentlemen you cannot 
blame me if I say that it fills me with great pride to have 
the honor of being called upon to say a few words to you 
as one of your presidents-elect. 

In assuming the duties of this office, I understand thor- 
oughly the work which is before me and a task which is not 
easily filled at this time, for the reason that your preceding 
officers have set such a pace that I am rather skeptical as to 
my ability of ever catching up with them. However, I am 
-going to do my best. I shall put forth my very best efforts 
to be fair and just on all occasions, and I sincerely trust 
and hope that when my term is over I shall leave this chair 
as all of my predecessors have, with the best wishes and 
good will of the members, and my own conscience telling me 
that I have done the very best that is in me. 

Your committee has assigned to me for a five-minute 
talk the subject of “Policy, Trade Relations and Develop- 
ment of our Associations.” Most of you are familiar with 
its policy, with its relationships, with its inception and his- 
tory, and I therefore will not take up your time by dwelling 
upon these specific parts. but this question has been very 
often put before me: “What benefits may I obtain by be- 
coming a member of your Associations?” My answer to 
that question is this, “Benefits from Associations such as 
we have, flow from improved conditions and relationships 
that are the results of co-operation of individuals. They 
cannot be itemized-and they are not always recognized be- 
cause of the very nature of benefits derived.” 

The greatest benefits flowing from any kind of Asso- 
ciation are not always manifested in an increase of business 
or an increase of profit, but in the elimination of practices 
and conditions which embarrass the conduct of business and 
destroy confidence. 

Protection is another of the benefits which this Asso- 
ciation affords its members. which arises out of the mere 
fact that the Association exists, and that its announced pur- 
pose is the defense of its members in all causes that may 
be of common concern. This acts as a deterrent, and when 
it is known that such an organization is in “commission” there 
is a natural reluctance to come in contact with it. 

The greatest and most signal benefits coming from an 
Association such as ours is the opportunity for each to unite 
his influence with that of others for the common good of 
all. By this the power of the individual merges into a 
mighty force created by the many that sweeps the embar- 
rassments, the hindrances and the vicious practices in and 
about business into oblivion. 

The great labor unions and industrial combinations all 
over the world have shown us how much good can be ac- 
complished by joint effort. Gentlemen, it remains with the 
men in our line of business to follow in their footsteps and 
to profit by their example. 

There are two main reasons why men engaged in the 
same line of business should organize themselves, first, to 
disseminate definite knowledge of their craft, by discus- 
sions, by lectures, by the reading of papers, and, best of all, 
by personal contact with each other; and, second, to accom- 
plish an improvement of the business status, financial and 
otherwise. 

There is no question to my mind but that one of the 
reasons for the comparatively slow progress of the Sheet 
Metal Industry in and around St. Louis has been on account 
of lack of organization. 

It is a healthy sign when business men engaged in the 
same line of business and seeking the same trade are willing 
to get together on common ground and work with each 
other in order to stimulate consumption of the particular 
product which they manufacture. 

When the spirit of selfishness can be relegated to the 
rear, and the place which it has altogether too long occu- 
pied in the front of business competition is taken by a 
desire to co-operate and to organize, then there is every 
reason to expect a fair certainty of a material betterment of 
the conditions of all concerned. 

The future of you and your competitor is shaped in the 


most logical manner by your intercourse, by your co-opera- 
tion, and not by competition. The badge of sanity today 
is ability and willingness to co-operate. Competition may 
have been the life of trade once but it is no longer. 

I contend, and rightly so, that there is no reason why 
the future should not be vastly more beneficial to us than 
the past. If we will only realize the enormity of our busi- 
ness, realize our importance to the community, and realize 
the right profit to which we are all justly entitled, how 
much better off we will be! This can all be accomplished 
by organization. 

Times are changing, and don’t you forget they are going. 
While the days and the years go by, get the value of your 
efforts and store them up. Keep them for you and yours; 
keep up in the front with the members of your associations. 
Do not follow the line of least resistance, for that is a 
weakness. 

Let our members understand once for all that ours is 
not a profit-sharing institution and there is no way of com- 
puting its benefits accurately and concretely. But can it 
be conceived what disaster would overtake us if no com- 
bined effort were made to correct abuses and to stand for 
our common rights? 

What happens today or what has happened in the past 
is of little consequence. The policies, the relationships and 
the tendencies of our associations are all that are worth 
while. If we permit our enthusiasm to lag or our fervor 
and work of the associations to falter, then I say we will 
tear down that which is so grand tonight. You and I must 
work hand in hand. You love the Associations and so do 
I. So then, dear friends, the memory of our deeds must 
always be fresh and fragrant. Be faithful to your asso- 
ciation; attend its meetings. 


William Koelsch, the newly elected president of the 
Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association, then 
gave a talk of acceptance in which he promised to 
serve to the best of his ability and do everything pos- 
sible to make 1916 a banner year for the organiza- 


tion. 
Shop and Store Development, 


A. H. Gruendler, retiring Vice-President of the 
Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association, had 
as the subject of his talk “Shop and Store Develop- 
ment,” and mentioned several essentials for develop- 
ment. His address follows: 


Your committee assigned me to read a paper on “Store 
and Shop Development.” The subject is of much importance 
and has such a wide scope that it requires a man of more 
leisure than I, as I am at the steering wheel myself every 
day. However, one thing I realize: To develop store and 
shop or any other business, requires, first of all, common 
sense, enthusiasm, righteousness, vision, individuality, con- 
sideration and education. 

The greatest of these are vision, education and consid- 
eration. Education, gentlemen, you can receive at cost price 
by attending regularly the meetings of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors or at an occasion such as we are assembled for 
here tonight. The points on this subject are too numerous 
to dwell upon now. I might mention a few. 

It is necessary to have a well-lighted shop. Have a place 
for each tool and have each tool in its place. Have shelves 
for your material so your men don’t lose time in finding it. 
Time is money. Shrewd buying is essential. To take a job 
at the other fellow’s price is a mistake—figure it yourself. 
Don’t pay the price for goods because the other fellow paid 
it—lie won’t pay your bills. Don’t be afraid to get the busi- 
ness—go after it. Try and get a legitimate profit for’ your 
work. You are entitled to it. You may ask me what a legiti- 
mate profit is and my answer is what the man in Cincinnati 
said, ‘All the job can stand.” 

And last, but not least, collect your bills while they are 
young. A customer who gets angry because you ask him to 
pay his account when due is a bad asset. 

I thank you for your attention and wish you all a Pros- 
perous Year for 1916. 

National Development. 

Julius Gerock, Junior, newly elected Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
and First Vice-President of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, spoke on “National De- 
velopment” in which he dwelt on the work done by 
the various committees. His address follows: 


To me has been assigned the subject of “National De- 
velopment.” This subject is a big one, in name at least, be- 
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cause anything with national attached to it necessarily em- 
braces the whole country—and this country of ours is some 
country. 

When speaking of national organization let us not over- 
look the fact that it is made up of many members; that it 





Julius Gerock, Jr., 


Sergeant-at-Arms Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 


has elements of weakness and strength; so in national de- 
velopment we must come to the individual member as the 
starting point for success in any movement, and in realiza- 
tion of this the National Association cannot develop in 
any line any faster than the members composing the na- 
tional body develop. Therefore, development must begin 
with the individual member. 

It would probably be impossible in the few minutes 
allotted to me to go at length into the various phases of 
our Association that have been developed or are developing. 
So in this respect, I shall say, since its organization our 
trade has been benefited in many ways by its committees, 
one of which is: 

“Better Material,’ which was brought about by able 
committees of this Association, waiting on manufacturers 
of material in our line, such as Tin Plate, Galvanized Sheets, 
Warm Air Heaters, etc. 

Another important committee is the one on “Warm Air 
Heaters,” taking care of proper installation of heating and 
ventilating plants. 

The “Trade Relation and Policy” committee has done 
wonderful work in our Association since its organization. 
This committee has convinced the manufacturer that it is 
to his interest to serve his greatest customer, the Sheet Metal 
Contractor, by allowing sheet metal supplies to reach the 
consumer and builder through him. The sale of material 
direct to the consumer is now almost a thing of the past. 

The “Apprentice” committee is also one of much benefit 
to our trade. Since its organization, trade schools have 
been established in our line in most of the larger cities and 
correspondence schools for the smaller towns. 

For “Cost Accounting” or “Overhead Expenses” we 
have a committee which has done and is still doing won- 
derful work, illustrating to the members that all is not 
profit after deducting the price of labor and material. 

The “Legislation” committee is another big feature of 
our Association of which much can be said in the way of 
having laws enacted beneficial to our trade. 

Our “Fire Prevention” committee is also doing good 
work, convincing the underwriters that sheet metal is the 
best fire retardant. 

We also have a committee on “Employers’ Liability In- 
surance.” This feature has saved many a Sheet Metal Con- 
tractor enough money to pay his dues in the local and na- 
tional Associations for years to come. 

The “Lecture” committee has done much good in send- 
ing out its monthly lectures, which were very interesting 
and beneficial. 

Last, but not least, a new feature just being added is 
the “Trade Development” committee, of which you no doubt 
have read an article in a recent issue of the Sheet Metal 
Trade Journals. 

You will note by glancing over your program of “Men- 
tal Development” that the St. Louis Associations have been 


honored very liberally by having many of its members on 
these important committees, as follows: 

Frank B. Higgins—National Trade Policy Committee. 

E. B. Langenberg—National Trade Development Com- 
mittee. 

Otto E. Cluss—National Apprentice Committee. 

Walter Wimmer—National Warm Air Heating Associa- 
tion Committee. 

John F. Ruth—National Fire Prevention Committee. 

R. E. Mackey—National Cost Accounting Committee. 

Otto E. Cluss—National Lecture Committee. 

Walter Wimmer—National Employers’ Liability Com- 
mittee. 

The great object of the National Association is the de- 
velopment of a great industry. Let us bear in mind that 
this development begins with the individual. It begins in 
his own office, in his own ideas as to how a customer should 
be treated, the quality of material that he orders, the qual- 
ity of work that he does, the low or high-grade mechanics 
that he employs. One thousand men with a high ideal of 
trade development will be pulling together for a high ideal; 
one thousand men doing the opposite, careless, indifferent, 
with poor business methods, will carry an industry to a 
lower level. So, let us remember the old adage, that “water 
will never rise higher than its source,’ that the source of 
any commendable development in our trade begins with the 
individual. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that any one of these fea- 
tures, which I’ have mentioned, is a good and sufficient rea- 
son why you should be a member of your Local Association 
and the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Trade Development. 


Everett B. Langenberg, of the Haynes-Langenberg 
Company, who is vice-president of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association and a member of the Trade 
Development Committee of the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors, delivered the following 
very interesting address on “Trade Development” 

In speaking of trade development, I am well aware that 


it would take a master mind to grasp the infinite number of 
problems, and the mass of details that go to make up this 





Everett B. Langenberg, 


Vice-President Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 


movement, and attempt to condense them into a five minutes’ 


talk. 


I can only call your attention to a few of the things 
that make up a very small part of Trade Development. If a 


single idea of an individual serves to benefit one or more 
members of this association, then your time and my time 


this evening has been well spent, and we have added to the 
wealth of the world. 

That there are a great many possibilities for develop- 
ment in the sheet metal contracting business is realized by 
every one in business. The question in everyone’s mind— 
and a very natural question and one which creates a stimu- 
lus for development—is: “How can I develop my business.” 

One’s first thought is, to increase the sales of his prod- 
ucts. Very Good! Let us take one idea at a time and see 
where it leads to. Let us weave a short story of the history 
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of some sheet metal contractor, who, we will take for grant- 
ed, has been in business a single year. His bank account has 
dwindled to nothing. His creditors are crowding in on all 
sides and in a short time it will be necessary for him to go 
back to the bench at day wages. 

He begins to wonder how this condition has cornered 
him, and why. As it seems to be a matter of finances, he 
looks over the very poor records he has kept, but is unable 
to determine from them the cause for his failure. He is ut- 
terly discouraged. I can see him now, sitting in his little 
shop, cast down of countenance and ashamed to admit his 


failure. 

At this point of his career, there is exerted on him an 
external influence for good, of which he is unaware. He re- 
calls to mind a conversation he has had with an energetic 
friend, or a hustling association member, during which a 
statement was made that business was good and that the 
prospects were good for a big increase during the coming 
year. Our man begins to wonder, and ask himself: “How is 
it that my competitors and friends are making money and 
increasing their business, and I have failed.” Going to the 
’phone, he calls up the association member and makes guard- 
ed inquiry as to what they are doing. His friendly com- 
petitor tells him that they are going to discuss overhead cost, 
or shop efficiency, or business management at the meeting to 
be held that night, and invites him to the meeting. Not hav- 
ing anything to lose by attending the meeting, he decides 
to go. 
At the meeting that night he is completely amazed at the 
free and open discussion of up-to-date methods for doing 
business. During the heated debate, both pro and con, a 
thought suddenly strikes him that these men are intensely 
interested in the subjects under discussion, and while ap- 
parently trying to air their own ideas, are more attentive 
when another idea is presented. 

He absorbs as much of the talk as he can, and goes home 
thinking. 

After a good night’s rest, he wakes up refreshed mentally 
and physically. 

Going to the shop, he begins to put some of the ideas 
that he has heard discussed, into effect. After cleaning up 
his shop, he sits down to his desk and lays out a plan of 
action. For illustration, let us say it reads something like 
the following: 

7:00 A. M. Open shop. 

9:00 A. M.-11:00 A. M. Out after NEW BUSINESS. 

11:00 A. M.-12:00 M. At shop. 

1:00 P. M.-4:00 P. M. At work, outside or inside. 

4:00 P. M.-5:00 P. M. At shop. 

No doubt you will note that he is attempting to rejuvenate 
his business, with but two ideas in mind; one of which is to 
make it a point to solicit NEW BUSINESS, and the other 
_— have regular hours and a regular time to do a certain 
thing. 

With this as a start, let us run over rapidly some of the 
things that go to make up the successful development of this 
particular man. 

He attends the meeting of his association, and as the re- 
sults of his attendance he soon introduces into his shop the 
following methods: 

Systematic Selling. 

Efficient Shop Methods. 

Practical Bookkeeping. 

System of Costs. 

Gradually his business increases, and he finds it neces- 
sary to hire outside help to take care of the details of his 
business. He still adheres to his original plan of keeping 
regular hours, and going after new business. 

His bank account is one to be proud of. He is considered 
one of the most efficient men in his line. He is consulted by 
architects and contractors for an opinion. His individual 
development is almost complete. He has become alert, ener- 
getic, systematic, efficient—and why?—Because he concen- 
trated his thoughts and actions on two ideas which were of- 
fered him by some one else. All through his career we find 
one thing which undoubtedly made his development a com- 
plete success, and that is his concentration of thought and 
action on one thing at a time. 

If you do not believe, from this story, that concentrated 
thought on any particular thing will bring results, try it in 
your own shop. You may find it hard at first, but it will 
soon become a habit with you and once established it will 
bring you unlooked-for results. 

__ We all underestimate our own ability as to the possi- 
bility of development. We do not look for ideas that would 
benefit us in our business. We appear to be satisfied with 
our condition. When we have an idea, we are either too 
timid to express it, or too selfish to want to give it away. 
Any man with an idea should advance it among his fellow 
tradesmen, whether it be in a Local Association, a State As- 
sociation or a National Association. A diversity of opinion 
or ideas is of the utmost helpfulness in reaching a correct 
solution of a condition, and we should all work to this end, 
for it develops not only ourselves, but the trade as a whole. 
A true analysis of Trade Development in any line would 


show that its growth and prosperity has depended entirely 
on the development of the individual, for with the develop- 
ment of the individual, a possibility is created for a more 
intelligent cooperation in an association, and it is only 
through an association by which some things can be attained 
which would be impossible to secure by an individual. 
Would you consider it worth while to eliminate the abuses 
of the General Contractor? Would you consider it worth 
while to eliminate price-cutting competitors? Would you 
consider it worth while to have a bank account to be proud 
of? Would you consider it worth while to have a competitor 
your personal friend with whom you could talk over your 
problems and exchange ideas which would benefit you both? 


I believe that every man present will agree with me that 
the things just mentioned are, every one, worth while, and 
that life would be much rosier, could they all be accom- 
plished. ° 

Back of every human action, whether for good or evil, 
there is a motive. What better motive could we have than 
“Self-Development,” something to work for; a goal to strive 
for; an incentive for success? 

To reach our goal, and accomplish the results looked 
for, it will be necessary for each individual to concentrate 
his thoughts and actions on the methods by which the goal 
is to be reached. Out of the fifteen topics of development as 
shown on the program this evening, there is at least one 
idea on which you can make a start. Concentrate your 
thoughts and energies for one hour each day on that par- 
ticular subject. As time passes, add new ideas and on each 
new idea concentrate your entire thought. By doing this, you 
will create a habit that will in time bring its reward in gold. 

Summing it all up, I quote from the greatest efficiency 
expert in the United States, who said: 

“Set your ideals. 

“Secure competent counsel. 

“Make a definite plan of action. 

“Have a schedule of performance. 

“And, dispatch your plans.” 

This is efficiency. Efficiency will bring development. 

Let us set our minds on development tonight and use 
every effort to reach our goal in the year ahead of us. Grasp 
every opportunity. Forget petty jealousies. Get together in 
a friendly, cooperative spirit, and we will all find that there 
is no limit to the possibilities of Trade Development. 


Apprentice Development. 
Otto E. Cluss, Secretary of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association and a member of the Apprentice 





Otto E, Cluss. 
Secretary Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 


Committee of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, spoke on “Apprentice Development,” de- 
scribing the courses of study offered and the advan- 


tages accruing therefrom. His talk follows: 


In my former talks on the subject of “Apprentice Devel- 
opment” I have dwelt principally on the work done by the 
National Apprentice Committee, describing their efforts in 
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arranging a course of instruction, to include those studies 
which are indispensable to a first-class mechanic in our trade; 
these studies consist of Arithmetic, including fractions, deci- 
mals, square and cube root, weights and measures; the use 
of Drawing Instruments, Geometrical Drawings, Development 
of Surfaces, Pattern Problems of sheet metal objects, such 
as cylinders, cones, offsets, elbows, and their intersections, 
moldings, skylights, bay-windows, etc.; Warm air heating and 
ventilating, Mill and Blow-piping; Metal roofing with meth- 
ods of construction, and measuring surfaces; Metallurgy, 
properties of iron, lead, copper, zinc, spelter, tin and terne 
plates; Ornamental sheet metal work; Paints and oils; How 
to figure sheet metal quantities, and Commercial practice. 

You will realize that the apprentice who graduates in 
these studies, with the shop practice you can give him, would 
be competent to solve any problem you could put to him. 

The described course of instruction has been adopted as 
a standard, by several Correspondence Schools and Trade 
Schools. Locally we are fortunate in having The David Ran- 
ken Jr. School of Mechanical Trades, where our apprentices 
are making rapid progress in their studies. A visit on your 
part to the school will show you the conscientious effort both 
the apprentice and the school are making for advancement. I 
have but one regret to express, that is the small number of 
apprentices who take advantage of the opportunities offered 
them, which means so much to their future career. 

This brings to mind that old saying, “You can lead a 
horse to water, but can you make him drink?” 

Now what are the reasons for this condition? 

And what is the remedy? You very lightly shift the 
blame from yourself to the apprentice. But have you made 
an honest effort to help your apprentice? 

The Apprentice Committee has supplied the fountain of 
knowledge; you are the leader, can you make the apprentice 
drink thereof? You can if you know how to lead. 

When you engage an apprentice, you inquire and observe 
whether or not he is honest and truthful. The apprentice 
from lack of experience, places you on that pedestal, without 
inquiry. You must be careful not to fall off that pedestal, by 
what you say, or fail to say, for off that pedestal, you have 
lost his respect, and you are a failure as a leader. 

Your position and experience entitle you to prescribe 
rules for his conduct, duties and compensation; it is to your 
interest to be just as explicit about your conduct and du- 
ties. The apprentice, from his inexperience infers, and just- 
ly so, that you will instruct him in all parts of the trade, both 
practical and technical, as practiced by you. Very few of 
you are in a position to give the apprentice the technical in- 
struction, either from lack of time or personal knowledge 
of the subject; therefore you must have recourse to some 
Trade or Correspondence School who make a specialty of 
that class of instruction; and not permit the apprentice to 
serve his time in ignorance of the opportunity and importance 
of the intimate relation of the technical knowledge with the 
practical skill, in roundirig out a career as a competent me- 
chanic. 

It is to your direct financial interest and the trade at 
large, that your apprentice becomes a competent member 
thereof, and not a detriment thereto, by his incompetence. 
You should therefore embody in your rules that the appren- 
tice devote a specified length of time, either during working 
hours or after, to those studies at some school, making his 
neglect or failure to do so, cause for discharge. You will 
find no occasion to enforce this rule where you have selected 
an intelligent young man, for after he is fairly started in 
his studies, he will become so fascinated with his studies, 
that you could not stop him if you wanted to. If you have 
been unfortunate in choosing a stupid apprentice, who re- 
fuses to make any effort towards his own education, he is a 
financial loss to you, on a progressive scale. The suggested 
rule for discharge would give you an honorable reason for 
severing your relations, and save the trade from another in- 
competent mechanic. 

Our system of trade education in the past has been very 
crude, in fact it is best described as haphazard, the effect of 
which we ail feel in the number of incompetent mechanics 
who strive to hold their positions by their affiliation with the 
unions, rather than by efficiency. Some of these incompetents 
drift into the employers’ ranks, where their lack of trade 
and business education has a demoralizing effect on our en- 
tire trade. 

This decline in the efficiency of our mechanics has been 
due to a lack of interest in providing facilities for instruc- 
tion, instead of the intelligence of the apprentice. Employers 
formerly recruited their employees from foreign mechanics 
coming to this country. This has grown less every year, and 
may cease entirely in the near future, compelling you to de- 
pend on the home-grown variety. 

This is a condition which is becoming of greater impor- 
tance every day. You as an employer owe something to the 
trade that has made a living for you in the past; you must 
pay something in return for what you have taken out of it, 
so when you are consigned to the scrap-pile there will be 
others to take your place. This is your debt to the Trade. 

We have good material in our own boys, and can with the 
assistance of the Trade Schools train them as competent me- 


chanics, as can be found in any country, if you will be a 
leader and assist the boys, by directing them in the proper 
channels and encourage them in their endeavors. 


Will you give us your assistance in the training of ap- 
prentices for our trade, first for your benefit, second for the 
benefit of the apprentice, and third for the benefit of our 


country? 

Louis Gustafson, Superintendent of the David 
Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, 
followed the talk on “Apprentice Development” in 
which reference had been made to his institution. He 
pointed out that the apprentice class in the school was 
the class of the Associations that their course of study 


and work was under the supervision of a committee 





Lewis Gustafson, 


Superintendent, 
David Ranken Jr. School of Mechanical Trades. 


of the Associations and that the instructor of this 
class has been selected by the Associations—hence it 
is the duty of both organizations to suggest improve- 
ments and to improve the courses as much as they 
could. After inviting suggestions to these ends, Mr. 
Gustafson concluded by extending an invitation to 
the members of the Associations to visit the school 
and inspect the work of the apprentices. 

Warm Air Heating Development. 

Walter Wimmer, of the Wrought Iron Range Com- 
pany, spoke on “National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association De- 
velopments,”’ and_ outlined 
the organization and acitivi- 
ties of the association: 


In reference to the subject. as- 
signed to me for this evening— 
“National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association Develop- 
ments’—I believe that before 
stating what developments have 
been made by the Association that 
it would only be proper to outline 
who comprise the Association. 

The National Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Association is 
an organization composed of 
warm air heater manufacturers, 
manufacturers of registers and al- 
lied lines, whose keynote is mutual co-operation governed by 
the wishes of the members that will benefit the manufacturer, 
the dealer or the installer and the consumer—to protect our 
mutual interests—eliminate abuses and to improve conditions 





Walter Wimmer. 
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in our business—to work in conjunction with the inexperi- 
enced dealer or installer—to plan, advise and educate him 
so that in time he will be competent to lay out and proportion 
each job for himself, thereby making a satisfied customer for 
himself and a booster for the warm air heater system of 
heating. ; 

I am pleased to report that the Association is gaining in 
membership and still adding new members, that the enthu- 
siasm and spirit of co-operation displayed will make it the 
easier for us to accomplish our objects and aims. 

Our Special Committee in charge of the Advertising 
Campaign, consisting of Mr. D. Rait Richardson, of the 
Richardson-Boynton Company, Chairman; Mr. John A. How- 
ard, of the Estate of P. D. Beckwith; Mr. Edward Norris, 
of the Utica Heater Company; Mr. R. M. Leach, of the Weir 
Stove Company, and Mr. W. G. Wise, of the Wise Furnace 
Company, have held several meetings during the year—the 
last on December 15th, at which time they were advised that 
an amount sufficiently large to inaugurate our Publicity Ad- 
vertising Campaign was pledged and available, and after hav- 
ing solicited suggestions from all of the members, they 
accordingly entered into a contract with a prominent adver- 
tising concern to prepare the necessary copy with a view of 
inaugurating a vigorous campaign this spring, exploiting the 
Warm Air System of Heating, through some such wide cir- 
culating medium as the “Saturday Evening Post” with a cir- 
culation of nearly TWO MILLION COPIES; the “Cosmo- 
politan,” ONE MILLION; “McClure’s,” SIX HUNDRED 
THOUSAND, and “Everybody’s” with FIVE HUNDRED 
and TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES per issue. The 
final arrangements will be made at our coming meeting to be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 21st, next. 

Our Legislation and Building Code Committee is work- 
ing in conjunction with a like committee from the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors—together with the 
American Society of Fire Prevention—in order to secure their 
co-operation in adopting a code that will be acceptable to the 
majority. 

Our Collection Department for the adjusting of disputed 
and the collection of slow accounts has proven to be not only 
a pronounced success but a protection to our members. I 
know whereof I speak. 

There have been surprisingly large demands for copies of 
our Installation Formula by the dealers and installers, which 
is an indication of the general interest manifested in the Asso- 
ciation by those with whom we do business. 

It has been suggested—and the Association is contem- 
plating the adoption of a suitable registered trade-mark for 
the use of the dealers handling goods manufactured by our 
members. 

The members of the Association are all optimistic as to 
the future and feel that 1916 is going to be a year in which 
more will be done to advance the interest in Warm Air Heat- 
ing than has been accomplished heretofore. 

Sales Development. 

H. W. Symonds, of the Symonds Register Com- 
pany, had as the subject of his talk “Sales Develop- 
ment” and dwelt on the im- 
portant factors that combine 
to promote sales. His address 


follows: 


The subject of which | have 
been asked to address you this 
evening is what your committee 
has termed “Sales Development,” 
and is one of the most vital in 
any line of business. If we take 
in consideration the various kinds 
of salesmen, from the peanut ven- 
der to a sales manager of a mil- 
lion dollar corporation, it is no 
wonder that many volumes have 
been written on this subject. Our 
trade papers are searching for 
new ideas that will enlighten our 
tradesman, and we are indeed indebted to them for the many 
articles on this subject in the past. This subject is so broad 
that it would be impossible for one man in one evening to 
relate its many phases. In view of these facts I will confine 
my remarks to what I consider most essential to our own in- 
terests and the development of our particular industry, the 
sheet metal business and its kindred lines. 

By referring to the second page of the program for this 
evening we note CIDER or GOOD INTENTIONS. If not 
another word appeared on this page, good intentions would 
guide us on the right path for proper development of sales. 

2nd PROSPECTIVE JOB. We all have prospects, yet 
but one of us can land it, and why not do it fair and square? 
_ 3rd ESTIMATING. We all can take lessons in estimat- 
ing for it is the base by which we develop our sales, and the 
document that is used in the next item. 

The 4th BIDDING. It is easy to bid but not so easy to 
say our bid is correct; but our bid should be for a sum that 





H. W. Symonds, 


we can faithfully perform the work and give the public every 
thing that is justly due them and a little bit more. 

5th FAIR COMPETITION. Competition doesn’t worry 
the fellow who has good intentions and tries to succeed in 
business on quality and efficiency, and without knocking the 
other fellow. Competition has been considered the life of 
trade but this considering was done in the dark ages. We 
live today in a very different age and competition is now con- 
sidered to be the death to profits if we do not preface it with 
the word “fair.” It is a fact however that unfair competition 
is created by ourselves if we use improper business methods 
in securing the 

6th item CONTRACT. What is a contract? Webster 
defines it as mutual agreement between two or more parties 
on their honor, and sometimes their bond, to faithfully per- 
form the duties prescribed therein. It is therefore necessary 
to carry it out with good intentions. 

The next item, the 7th, calls our attention to the primary 
principleye GOOD MATERIAL. We are not altogether to 
blame for the inferior material on the market today, but as 
an association, National, State and Local, we should lend 
every effort to discourge the manufacturing and the use of 
undesirable, unfit and so-called cheap materials and by using 
good materials we can raise the standard of our business in 
any community. 

8th COMPETENT LABOR. It has been said of late 
years that there are no good mechanics any more. There may 
be a reason. However, I think we are on the right track in 
the development of apprentices by trade schools and other 
means, but it is our duty today to aid the unskilled, develop 
and enlighten our men and boys to the necessity of better 
mechanics. This will help them and ourselves and also de- 
velop the sales of our business and their business when they 
become competitors and perhaps our associates. 

9th SUPERVISION. The supervision of the sales end 
of our business is just as important as the actual work and 
both must work hand in hand for trade development. 

10th COMPLETION. We of course take this to mean 
the completion of the contract but our mental developments 
are never complete. We can learn every day and learn from 
each other. Not one of us knows it all; we all make mis- 
takes. Show me the man that never made a mistake and I 
will show you the man that never did anything. Mistakes are 
sometimes costly and develop in losses, but one great aid in 
avoiding mistakes in estimating can largely be eliminated in 
the caption of the 

llth item COST RECORDS. UHow many of us keep a 
record of costs? I venture to say that those who do not 
regard them as mere scraps of paper. Cost records are most 
vital in any successful business and undoubtedly the founda- 
tion of sales development. 

12th item OVERHEAD EXPENSES. Which means our 
overhead expense or the cost of doing business. So much 
has been said of late that I do not wish to burden you with 
it, only to say that we all have an averhead expense which 
must be considered in the developing of sales. 

“Overhead” reminds me of a little story that our good 
friend and individual member, Mr. H. H. Bain of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, told while our party passed through the 
Royal Gorge last summer. He noticed so many log cabins 
built under the over hanging rocks and remarked that if he 
lived in one of them he would be afraid of the “overhead.” 

13th GROSS COSTS. Meaning all of the costs, the cost 
of procuring the contract, the rivets in the seams, the paint 
on the warm air heater, and the motive power for the truck, 
which all must be deducted in computing the next item 

PROFIT. Here is where the real salesman shines. Any 
one can walk around with a bunch of contracts sticking out 
of his coat pocket—that is no trick at all. The point is to get 
those same contracts at a price that will allow a decent profit. 
PROFIT. Why, that word seems like a word from a differ- 
ent language to some of us. It may be hard at times to give 
up what looks like a job but remember that lasting success is 
built up on quality and not on the method of the price cutter. 
A customer procured by fair methods will boost you to his 
friends, and what is more will fight for you against any of 
the arguments of the price cutter or knocker. 

14th SELLING PRICE. The price of the job or the ar- 
ticle sold. If we are satisfied that the price is right we are 
fully confident that it has been mutually beneficial and no 
further comment is necessary. 

15th BANK ACCOUNT. This sounds nice, does it not? 
It is the thing we all stand in unity for, money. Money is said 
to be the root of all evil, but, good Lord, give us plenty of 
the root! By strictly applying the foregoing developments 
and the ideals that appear on the last page of your program, 
we will not have to resort to evil and the root will be forth- 
coming beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

16th. CIGARS. GOOD RESULTS. Here is where we 
go up in smoke, I mean the cigars. I started off to call your 
attention to good intentions and if you have followed the pro- 
gram closely it will be noted that your committee must have 
studied some, from which I have based my arguments and 
will if thoroughly developed make us successful business as- 
sociates, and may the Missouri Mule kick down all barriers 
between you and the fullest measure of success for 1916. 
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Local Association Development. 

George E. Kohlmeyer, recently elected secretary 
of the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association, 
spoke on “Local Association Development.” He out- 
lined the conditions of the past and present and sug- 


gested how they could be improved. His talk follows: 


In briefly outlining a synopsis of local association de- 
velopment we must refer back to the year of 1911, when this 
association was organized. 

Previous to, and at that time, the local situation was in 
a deplorable state of suspicion, envy, and conceitedness, 
causing very disagreeable conditions. 

At that period quite a number of the Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors imagined that the natural trend of affairs could not 
proceed without them; positive that their knowledge and 
ability was far superior to that of their competitors; would 
not deviate a particle from their general routine form of 
conducting business; too bigoted to seek or accept advice 
of progressive knowledge, thereby failing to realize that the 
times as well as the world continued to move, consequently 
fooling themselves in believing that with their limited wis- 
dom they knew it all, whereas their false pride and ani- 
mosity was a detriment to their own business success. At 
that period very few of the contractors were acquainted, 
those of them who were being very conservative. 

In many instances these conditions still exist, but they 
are being modified and eliminated altogether by means of 
association work. A number of the contractors of a shrewd, 
progressive ability, appreciating the advantages to be ob- 
tained, although handicapped by continued disappointments 
and disagreeable situations, have succeeded by constant en- 
ergy and unbiased motives to organize the strong, educating, 
advantageous association of today, lifting the local condi- 
tions out of the rut that it had traversed for years previous, 
accelerating the improvement of trade conditions by teach- 
ing the contractors to view their business affairs as a greater 
possibility, and making staunch and true friends out of the 
competitors of old. Can you imagine or realize what the 
word “friends” means to them? It should symbolize the 
highest thoughts of integrity and contentment, teaching fair- 
ness and confidence, causing them to forget that motto that 
has been overdone and worked to death, entitled, “Get the 
work at any price.” 

From the association’s point of view the best way to 
determine the present existing conditions is by dividing the 
various contractors into three parties. Although the intel- 
lectual ability of all parties concerned is probably equal, this 
is an instance where the subject is observed by them from 
a different standpoint. 

In Party Number 1 we have those who believe in or- 
ganization, attentive to meetings, willing to share their 
knowledge with others, trying to allav the existing suspi- 
cions, uneasiness, and animosity by teaching friendship, will- 
ing at all times to donate their services towards the labors 
of all affairs pertaining to organized efforts, because they 
appreciate the advantages gained and the necessity of such 
work, realizing that their prestige as individuals is conse- 
quently greater. They derive a good many more benefits 
than the others, principally through their friendship by 
destroying the constant fear of unfair competition. 

Party Number 2 is composed of those members who 
belong in a half-hearted way, being very lax in attending 
meetings, believing in the association to that extent that it 
may probably accomplish results beneficial to themselves, 
doubting to a certain extent the good intention of others, 
careless and indifferent, allowing the other fellow to do all 
of the association work. Their indifferent attitude arouses 
the suspicion that they are willing to accept the advantages 
offered by the Association without giving any assistance in 
return. This I honestly believe to be the wrong version, for 
in their hearts they realize and appreciate the possibilities 
that can be accomplished through association work. If they 
would seriously consult their own minds by intelligent rea- 
soning, it would convince them that organization success is 
a cure for a good many of the trade evils of today, enabling 
and encouraging energetic persons to achieve success and 
prominence. If, after proving conclusively that this is the 
proper method, they would do their share in assisting, by 
placing their shoulders to the wheel and boosting, it would 
be the means of giving the necessary and additional impetus 
to the movement that will place our business condition where 
it belongs—among the leaders, at the acme height of our 
ideal developments and ambitions. 

Number 3 is composed of those individuals who do not 
believe in organization; will not attend a conference or give 
any assistance to organized efforts, persisting in going it 
alone, because of obstinacy, envy, or perhaps personal feel- 
ings, sacrificing business opportunities detrimental to them- 
selves as well as to others. Individual accomplishment is 
handicapped and limited, irrespective of your circumstances 
financially, or your personality or ability in an influential 
capacity. Individually, you cannot hope to acquire the com- 
plete ideals of your business aspirations, of becoming one 


of the leaders of a prosperous business enterprise, but col- 
lectively it can be accomplished. An association cannot 
exist or be successful without the assistance and support 
of the individual. Consequently, the individual must make 
the association, giving it the power and prestige that guar- 
antees the making of the individual, who gives his little iota 
to the association, receiving in return all of the benefits 
possible from the association work. There are some con- 
tractors who will not seek or accept advice because of busi- 
ness stupidness and ignorance ; will sacrifice prosperity, 
slaving from early morning to late at night, trying to eke 
out an existence; never gaining any headway; always strug- 
gling to meet their obligations; then ceasing altogether, 
through necessity, perceiving the gradual decline of their 
business, the results of years of labor, also their financial 
investment; eventually going down to utter ruin, leaving 
behind them liabilities of misery and unhappiness not only 
to themselves, but to the real sufferers, the loved ones at 
home, the wife and children. The direct cause; poor busi- 
ness ability and judgment; unfamiliarity with overhead 
cost; lack of interest in association work, and, chiefly, under- 
bidding the other fellow, irrespective of profit, a procedure 
that brings no recompense, his only object and satisfaction 
being in taking the work from his competitor, and giving 
the margin of profit and then some to the public in general, 
which is not entitled to it, as the Sheet Metal business 
should have a standardized value, allowing the contractor 
not merely to exist, but to live equivalent to the way in 
which a business man should live, and also to provide for 
the eventuality of old age. 

Conditions of envy and selfishness are gradually dimin- 
ishing. By hard work this association has brought in closer 
touch the various contractors, jobbers and manufacturers 
and assisted by the educational and beneficial progressive 
features has amassed a powerful combination to the utter 
confusion of old fogy notions and ideas. In the near future 
may we see the possibility when every business man will 
be educated to the characteristics of conducting his business 
properly and profitably by seeing the necessity of affiliating 
himself with an organization where harmony and friendship 
will dominate, which is the most logical route to complete 
success. 

If at the present time we cannot successfully accom- 
plish this condition, let us continue the work and hope that 
the seed that has been planted in the last few years will 
germinate, spread out, and form the large tree or parent 
body, bearing the large, juicy fruit to be plucked by the 
coming generation. Let us not be jealous or envious of 
them, but with a free heart and good will give them the 
benefits of our labor, retaining for our reward the honors 
derived from being the exponents of advanced business 
theory and knowledge. Let us be cheerful, having faith in 
each other, forgetting rebuffs and abuses, for the sake and 
success of local development, which is getting everyone 
accustomed to viewing association work in a more sensible 
manner. Positively the most essential and important ele- 
ment to association success is attendance, not in a dilatory 
manner, but regular, enabling everyone to become enthused 
with our ideals, developing ability, friendship and prosperity. 


Fair Play. 

Charles Hopmann, one of the newly elected di- 
rectors of the General Sheet Metal branch of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, gave an interesting lit- 
tle talk on “Fair Play.” His address follows: 

At our last annual banquet I had for my subject, “Cut- 
ting of Bids,” and believe me, if I had my own way now, 
I would have the same subject this evening, for the simple 
reason that cutting of bids has not yet been entirely elim- 
inated from our ranks. However, by special request of the 
Honorable Arrangement Committee, this evening’s subject 
will be “Fair Play.” 

As soon as I received this request, I started to think 
about fair play. I first tried to refresh my memory as to 
where and when I last heard this expression used. I thought 
back over my past life, and kept going back and back until 
I got away back to my boyhood days, when I found that 
it was then I last heard the expression used. It would be 
an occasion when a lot of boys would be at play, and after 
playing awhile two of them would get into a quarrel and 
start fighting, and as a rule the balance of the crowd would 
all side with one of the belligerents. They would urge him 
on to give the other boy a good licking, and by persuasion, 
threats, etc., would materially assist to accomplish this fact, 
when just at that time a larger boy would happen along 
and see this unfair fight, and he would enter into the fray 
with the expression, “Fair play,’ and would proceed to 
drive away all but the principals and let them fight it out. 

I don’t remember having heard this expression “fair 
play” since then. It seems that the same has been buried 
under a mountain of unfairness and now the honorable 
entertainment committee is trying to resurrect it. Now 
how to apply an expression used in the innocent days of 
boyhood to the serious conditions of civic and social life 
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of today is a problem, and as I was not requested to solve 
problems, I concluded to let that be done by some of the 
notables of the day, such as Honorable Wm. J. Bryan, 
Julius Gerock, Kaiser Wilhelm, Herbert Symonds, Henry 
Ford, F. G. Boyd, secretary of the Building Industries fame, 
Teddy Roosevelt, John M. Powers and a few others of less 
note. I will, however, endeavor to apply the expression 
“fair play’ in a manner to suit this occasion. 

To do this I found that I had to change the position 
of the words. In place of using the expression “Fair Play,” 
use it as “Play Fair.” My advice to the sheet metal con- 
tractors of St. Louis for the year 1916 and every year there- 
after is to adopt as their slogan, “Play Fair.” 

Play fair with the knowledge of your own self. Don’t 
imagine for a moment that you are the only pebble on the 
beach—there are others. 

Play fair with your thoughts. If you think you are 
the smartest man in the sheet metal business, keep it to 
yourself; don’t trumpet it around, but in a quiet way make 
use of this excess share of knowledge, first for your own 
welfare and then for the welfare of those that are not so 
fortunate as you are in this matter. In this manner your 
excellence of knowledge will become known without any 
special exertion on your part. 

Play fair with your competitor. If in figuring on a 
contract you find that your competitor beat you, play fair; 
don’t lay awake at night scheming ways and means to beat 
him out of the job just so it is done in a manner that no 
irregularities can be proven, but play fair, be a sport, take 
your defeat good-naturedly and make special efforts to be 
the fair low man on the next letting. 

Play fair with the resolution introduced by the Board 
of Directors of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
regarding methods of bidding on contracts which are now 
distributed among us. Study them thoroughly and come 


to the meeting when they are to come up for discussion and° 


approval and express your opinion on “same. 

Play fair with your employes. Treat them in a manner 
as you would have them treat you if the position between 
you were reversed. 

Play fair with the material man. Treat him in a man- 
ner as you would have the general contractor or owner 
treat you. In a word, play fair with everybody and every- 
thing and reap the blessing due to follow in the footsteps 
of Fair Play. 

In conclusion, I want to wish all assembled here this 
evening A Happy and Prosperous New Year and express 
the hope that we may all meet again at our next annual 
banquet and that matters at that time will be in such shape 
that the following subject will be in order: 

Fruits that follow in the footsteps of abolishing cutting 
of bids and substituting therefor Fair Play. 

Daniel Stern of AMERICAN ARTISAN, Chicago, was 


called upon, who felicitated the two organizations 
upon the good fellowship displayed by the two joint 
organizations. He predicted a prosperous year for 
1916, and entertained those present with a couple of 
witty anecdotes. 

James J. Barrett, one of the guests from Alton, 
Illinois, was then called on. He expressed gratifica- 
tion at the presence of so many young men as it 
augured well for the permanence of the two organ- 
izations to instill new young blood every year. 

Job Shop Development, 

Frank T. Bokern, newly elected treasurer of the 
Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Association, then 
spoke on “Job Shop Development.” He commented 
on past and present conditions and suggested rules 
that every owner should adhere to. His address fol- 


lows: 


A better speaker than I ought to have been found for 
“Job Shop Development.” 
__ Twenty-five years ago job shops had different kinds of 
jobs, such as making smoke-stacks for small boilers, now re- 
placed by electricity; office stoves, ice boxes, and water cool- 
ers, now replaced by office buildings; tin roofs a plenty, now 
scarce as hens’ teeth. Sheet metal shops in those days had a 
good thing; they worked up a reputation and you could not do 
a job for another’s customer at half the price if he did not 
want you to do it, because the customer believed in the man 
whom he patronized and believed that when he said a good 
job could not be done for any less money than he asked, that 
it could not be done. 

_ Job shops today ought not to give prices nor solicit to 
give prices, as each job is different, no two alike. Therefore, 
it is hard to give a price. If a customer asks information in 
regard to new guttering and spouting do not recommend the 


cheapest or lightest material, but 15 inch Girth Copper gut- 
ter, 18 ounces cold rolled copper. He is trusting you and it 
is a chance for reputation to be made; he is willing to pay 
a price or he would not look to you for information. 

But it is a fact that some of our large office buildings and 
factories have 24 inch girth gutters of 14 ounces copper, 6 
inch spouts, same weight; what is going to be the result? In 
a very short time they will be out of repair, the owner dis- 
satisfied, the building remodeled and gutters and outside spout 
done away with because copper is absolutely no good, as he 
knows from experience. Mills are making heavy copper if 
our good shops would only buy it. 

Job shop owner, if your customer wants a warm air 
heater and he says he can have one put in for a cheap price, 
recommend the very best warm air heater even if it costs 
another time as much; try to convince him that your warm 
air heater is better and will burn less fuel. After he knew 
he had a cheap price, he was not satisfied or else he would 
not have come to you; then if he orders the cheap one and 
it fails as a cheap job generally does, he will come to you 
again and tell you his trouble and then you say “I told you 
so” and your reputation goes up one hundred per cent. 

The worst trouble in job shops is the number of jobs 
done for which you get only “thank you”; many jobs too 
small for time put in on them; jobs which come back and 
cannot be charged for; extra tools loaned out and not re- 
turned, lost, etc, and at the end of the year these items 
amount to a big sum. If a job shop owner works at the 
bench, he has not the time to watch and figure overhead ex- 
pense—he is afraid to figure—he might not get the job and 
then could not work at the bench, which would be a shame. 

Owner, do not work unless you are forced to it. It 
would be a shame, wouldn’t it, if you figured overhead, had 
all your bills paid, money in the bank and thought of buying 
an automobile? Doing ten jobs and making one hundred 
dollars and having a good reputation is better than one hun- 
dred jobs and owing a lot of bills, which is a bad reputa- 
tion. 


F. G. Boyd, Secretary of the Builders’ Exchange, 
then delivered a rattling, entertaining and instructive 
address on Building Development. His remarks were 
very appropriate and listened to with much interest. 


A number of’representatives of local jobbing com- 
mittees were then called upon, after which the Toast- 
master, John F. Bannon, delivered a fine address on 
Social Development, at the conclusion of which he 
asked all of those present to stand and repeat the 


toast: 

“May the results obtained, by living up to these 
Ideals develop Ability, Friendship and Prosperity.” 
The members attending the banquet and installation 

of officers were: 


C. P. Arth, 413 North 3rd Street. 

Charles Aufrichtig, 220 Lombard Street. 

E. C. Bannantine, 213 Soulard Street. 

J. F. Bannon, 1601 Lafayette Street. 
William J. Boyd, 422 Russell Avenue. 

G. H. Becker, 3138 Vinegrove Avenue. 

F. E. Von Behren. 

Joseph Bence, 1428 Monroe Street. 

H. H. Bischoff, 1838 “D” Street. 

F. T. Bokern, 217 Market Street. 

Adolph Brueggeman, 2124 John Avenue. 

W. T. Burger, 4252 Linton Avenue. 

John Clemens, 1922 South 7th Street. 

L. Clements, 16 South 10th Street. 

Otto E. Cluss, 2408 South Jefferson Street. 
Leo Cooper, 1412 Buchanan Street. 

L. B. Donnewald, 2nd and Corr Avenue. 

C. E. Dremann, 16 South 10th Street. 

H. Eberle, 4014 Laclede Avenue. 

William T. Eberle, 1604 Belt Avenue. 
Arthur F. Fach. 

A. P. Faessler, 6009 South Broadway. 

W. J. Gates, 608 Walton Street. 

Julius Gerock, Jr., 1252 South Vanderventer Avenue. 
H. Geveker, 50388 Moffett Street. 

C. J. Greveker, 2820 Texas Avenue. 

H. J. Gillmann. 

E. C. Grehzebach, 16 South 10th Street. 

A. H. Gruendler, 1018 Cass Avenue. 

J. W. Grundorf, Blair and Mullanphy Streets. 
Cooper Hammond, 2nd and Cass Avenue. 
‘John H. Heimbuecher, 514 North 3rd Street. 
W. C. Heimbuecher, 514 North 3rd Street. 
August D. Herget, 3946 South Broadway. 
Frank B. Higgins, 408 North Eleventh Street. 
Charles H. Hofmann, 2571 Benton Street. 
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Gust Holmann, 3429 Locust Street. 

George H. Hoch, 1240 North Main Street. 
Julius P. Huber, 3744 St. Louis Avenue. 
William Hummert, 4261 Obear Avenue. 

R. C. Kaercher, 2923 Virginia Street. 

M. Kendall, 4644 Easton Street. 

R. J. Klohr. 

William Koelsch, 1124 Buchanan Street. 
George E. Kohlmeyer, 8222 North Broadway. 
Walter Krueger, 3547 Arsenal Street. 

W. B. Kruse. 

William Lampert, 3257 North 19th Street. 

E. B. Langenberg, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard. 
B. Lidler, 1823 Taylor Avenue. 

Charles H. Loch, 1021 North Broadway. 
Julius Mager, 822 South Broadway. 

Robert Meeh, 3465 Gravois Street. 

W. T. McHenry, 3958 Easton Avenue. 

A. A. McHenry, 3958 Easton Avenue. 

J. P. Nelson. 

R. M. Nelson, 208 North 3rd Street. 

Joseph B. Ogden, 1100 Ohio Avenue. 

O. P. Pollard, 3648 Bamberger Avenue. 
James P. Powers, 3614 Laclede Avenue. 

R. C. Richardson, 3744 St. Louis Avenue. 
John J. Robertson, 796 Euclid Avenue. 

J. F. Ruth, 4299 Easton Avenue. 

Walter Schmidt, 926 Market Street. 

William Schmidt, 2637 Oregon Avenue. 
Joseph Schrader, 3626 Garfield Avenue. 
William Schwartz, 728 North Euclid Avenue. 
J. A. Schubert, 3223 Franklin Avenue. 

S. Simon, 2829 Cass Avenue. 

Theodore A. Stockhoff, 107 North Main Street. 
H. W. Symonds, 3117 Minnesota Avenue. 

A. J. Symonds, 3117 Minnesota Avenue. 

H. H. Teckenbrach, 15-18-20 South 10th Street. 
L. Tierieace, 1019 Chestnut Street. 

W. E. Tieman, 210 Walnut Street. 

O. H. Tieman, 212 Walnut Street. 

H. Von der Au, 2408 Jefferson Avenue. 

R. E. Waekey, 5090 Vernon Avenue. 

Louis Wallropp, 456 North Sarah Street. 

S. J. Waterman, 810 Security Building. 
George J. Wodieker. 

H. E. Wolz. 

Otto H. Wiegreffe, 1463 North Market Street. 
M. Wilsdorf. 

M. A. Wilsdorf, Jr., 213 St. George Street. 
H. A. Williams. 

Walter Wimmer, 566 Natural Bridge Avenue. 
William Wunderlich, 4515 Gravois Avenue. 


Guests attending the occasion were: 


James J. Barrett, Alton, Illinois. 

James P. Barrett, Alton, Illinois. 

F. G. Boyd, 727 Anburz Building, St. Louis. 
Lewis Gustafson, St. Louis. 

Daniel Stern, of AMERICAN ArTISAN, Chicago. 


SEND FOR THIS LARGE HANDSOME CATALOG 
OF METAL CEILINGS. 








Among the many sheet metal products for interior 
and exterior use manufactured by the Friedley-Vos- 
hardt Company, Chicago, are a wide range of designs 
of art metal ceilings, side walls and architectural 
sheet metal ornaments. Their ceiling catalog number 
33, which will be sent on application, illustrates in 
fine detail the large number of new and handsome 
designs of steel.ceilings, mouldings, borders, cornices 
and other artistic sheet metal work, which are said to 
be adaptable to all classes of buildings. The manu- 
facturers also give directions for applying these prod- 
ucts and point out their qualifications. Those desir- 
ing copies of this large, handsome catalog should 
write for Ceiling Catalog Number 33 to the Friedley- 
Voshardt Company, 733-737 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago. 


oe 


AGREEMENT WITH BOLIVIA WILL HELP 
AMERICAN TIN INDUSTRY. 








A year’s informal negotiations with the Bolivian 
government have just culminated in commercial agree- 
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ments which United States officials and smelting in- 
terests declare will revolutionize the tin industry in 
this country. 


An, announcement by Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, tells of 
the establishment by the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company of a plant at Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, to smelt Bolivian tin ores, expected now to take 
the place of block tin imports from the Straits Settle- 
ments. This opens the way, Dr. Pratt said, to busi- 
ness that eventually will mean $100,000,000 to the for- 
eign commerce of the United States. 





a 
~-e-o 


SECURES POSITION IN TIN SHOP THROUGH 
WANT AD IN AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have secured a position in the tin shop of the B. 
I’, Goodrich Company Rubber Works at this place 
through an ad placed in AMERICAN ARTISAN. This 
is a good place to finish learning the trade. 

Yours truly, 
J. S. Loncuin. 

Akron, Ohio, January 8, 1916. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION NOW 
PRODUCING OWN SPELTER. 


The United States Steel Corporation is now produc- 
ing its own spelter and sulphuric acid at its new 
$3,000,000 smelter at Donora, Pennsylvania. Four 
furnaces have been started at the new plant, which is 
being rushed to completion. In the spring when fin- 
ished the smelter will have ten furnaces with an an- 
nual capacity of 40,000 tons of spelter and 500,000 
tons of sulphuric acid. 





oa 
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COURSES IN PATTERN DRAFTING FOR SHEET 
METAL WORKERS. 





The sheet metal contractors of St. Louis, Missouri, 
are firm believers in providing means for technical 
education for their apprentices, and a committee of 
the local Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, con- 
sisting of Otto E. Cluss, R. E. Mackey and F. B. 
Higgins, have recently sent out the following notice 
tu those employing sheet metal workers, in regard to 
the pattern cutting and drafting courses offered by 
the David Ranken, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, 
which is located at Finney and Newstead Streets, St. 
Louis: 

To Our Apprentices. 

The attendance and progress of our apprentices the 
last two years was very encouraging and deserving 
of further support. The faculty of the school and 
employers observed with satisfaction the rapid prog- 
ress of the students for the limited time of their in- 
structions. 

This demonstrates that the majority of our appren- 
tices have the ambition and energy to advance them- 
selves, if given the proper opportunity. 

The efforts of the employers to provide technical 
training for the apprentices in the sheet metal trade 
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is not confined to our locality alone, but is a national 
movement brought about by the demand for skilled 
mechanics, that can grasp the ideas for new lines of 
work that are continually entering the field of sheet 
metal work. You must prepare yourself to keep pace 
with these new ideas and improvements in the trade, 
or you will find yourself deposited on the scrap pile 


with other useless junk. 
To the Employers. 


When you engage an apprentice you agree to teach 
him the trade, whether you say so in words to that 
effect or not. It is your duty to provide the oppor- 
tunity for the apprentice to learn the trade thoroughly 
before you shift the responsibility for failure from 
your shoulders to that of the apprentice. 

It is to your benefit if the apprentice learns the 
trade rapidly, therefore you should assist him to the 
best of your ability. Make his apprenticeship condi- 
tional upon his attending the School regularly. Visit 
the school frequently, thereby encouraging both the 
apprentice and school faculty. 

You should also try to persuade your young journey- 
men to attend the School for the benefit which both 
they and you will derive from such a course. 


o-oo 


STEEL CORNICE BRAKES. 





Many different styles and sizes of steel brakes that 
are used in making a wide variety of sheet and plate 
articles, are manufactured by the Dreis and Krump 





Chicago Steel Cornice Brake. 


Manufacturing Company, Chicago. One of these, the 
Chicago steel cornice brake, here illustrated, is said to 
be one of the strongest and lightest brakes made, 
which can readily be taken apart in three pieces and 
easily transported. It is further described as being 
adapted to a large variety of work, suitable for rapid 
and accurate bending, and is made in all sizes. The 
handles operate independently unless otherwise or- 
dered and each machine is furnished with a full set of 
formers, angle extension for heavy bending and im- 
proved stop gauge to regulate the angle of the bend. 
Further information of this brake and other types 
can be obtained from the Dreis and Krump Manu- 
facturing Company, 2915 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago. 


The Whitaker Glessner Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, have announced that plans are being prepared 
for the installation of a series of cold rolling sheet 
mills. This addition will be erected on the property 
recently bought at New Boston, Ohio, where its plant 
is located. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





CHAIN MAKING MACHINERY. 
From F. J. Curfman Manufacturing Company, 112 East 
Second Street, Marysville. 
Can you give us the names of firms making machin- 
ery for the manufacture of chains? 


Ans.—Turner, Vaughn and ‘Taylor Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; E. W. Bliss Company, 19 
Adams Street, Brooklyn, New York, and Union 


Foundry and Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

WIRE NOVELTIES. 
From Willard E. Holt, Deming, New Mexico. 

Kindly advise who in Chicago manufactures wire 
novelties. 

Ans.—Barbee Wire and Iron Works, 170 North 
Dearborn Street; and Peerless Wire Goods Company, 
20 East Jackson Boulevard. 

CLINKER TONGS. 


From the U. S. Stove Repair Company, 13 South Third 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Please tell us who manufactures clinker tongs. 


Ans.—F. Meyer and Brother Company, Peoria, 
Illinois; Otis Hower, care of Akron Selle Gear Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio; and Rollyns Hawkins Company, 
944 Maryland Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

METAL WARE. 
From the Inventors’ League of the United 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Can you tell us who manufactures metal ware such 
as plated soap dishes? 

Ans.—J. P. Eustis Manufacturing Company, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; The Kersten Company, 216 
North Clinton Street, Chicago; Morgan Spring Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts; Novelty Manufac- 
turing Company, Waterbury, Connecticut ; E. C. Smith 
Manufacturing Company, 321 West Washington 
Street, Chicago; and W. H. Sweeney Manufacturing 
Company, 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

LEAD COATING. 


From Wand and Niehaus, 1815 Cora Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Kindly advise who does lead coating. 

Ans.—Handy Plating Shop, 804 South ‘Wabash 
Avenue; The Metals Coating Company of America, 
122 South Michigan Avenue; and C. Doering and Son, 
1375 West Lake Street; all of Chicago. 

FAUCET FILTERS. 
From F. W. Lang, Sugarcreek, Ohio. 

Kindly advise who manufactures faucet filters. 

Ans.—Champion Hardware Company, Geneva, 
Ohio; Hygeia Filter Company, 734 Woodbridge 
Street East, Detroit, Michigan; Brass Goods Manu- 
facturing Company, 280 Nevins Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


States, 124 


“WATSON” TAR FELT AND PITCH. 
From L. G. Steindorf, Frederic, Wisconsin. 
Kindly tell me who manufactures the “Watson” tar 
felt and pitch. 
Ans.—H. F. Watson Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
CAST IRON FLUE STACKS. 
From Stuber and Kleinhenz, Spencerville, Ohio. 
Kindly advise who manufactures cast iron flue 
stacks. 
Ans.—Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, and Ster- 
ling Foundry Company, Sterling, Illinois. 
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1,166,276. Clothes-Line Prop. George Alfred Taylor, 
Newark, Cal. Filed May 1, 1914. 

1,166,301. Stove-Lid Lifter. 
Ohio. Filed March 24, 1914. 

1,166,318. Gas Stove. Benjamin Calven Bartlebaugh, 
Wheeling, W. Va. Filed Jan. 11, 1915. 

1,166,321. Clothes-Line Support. Samuel A. Boyd, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Feb. 27, 1915. 

1,166,362. Chimney Cowl. Herman Gutschmidt, Jersey 
City, N. J. Filed June 15, 1915. 

1,166,413. Weather-Strip. Charles R. Ingham, Hohokus 
township, Bergen county, N. J. Filed June 30, 1915. 

1,166,419. Staple-Fuller. Edward Thomas Allan, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Filed Dec. 16, 1914. 

1,166,420. Clench-Pincers. Jens 
town, Kans. Filed Oct. 20, 1915. 

1,166,427. Shovel Foot-Rest. 
kane, Wash. Filed Jan. 25, 1915. 

1,166,437. Plane. Herbert G. Collins, New Haven, Conn., 
assignor to Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. Filed 
Nov. 12, 1913. 

1,166,474. Lawn Mower. Richard Oters, Ossining, N. Y. 
Filed March 30, 1914. 

1,166,485. Tool Handle. Henrick Salz, Hoboken, N. J., 
assignor of one-half to Charles R. Gracie, Rutherford, N. J. 
Filed April 21, 1914. 

1,166,506. Ash-Dust Gatherer and Conveyer. William P. 
Widdrington, Indianapolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to 
George E. Fiscus, Indianapolis, Ind. Filed Feb. 13, 1915. 

1,166,529. Fish-Hook Guard. Julius H. Kruse, Chicago, 
Ill. Filed July 27, 1914. 

1,166,557. Small Firearm. Demetrios 
Wilmington, Del. Filed May 21, 1915. 

1,166,567. Camping-Stove. Clifton C. Wilson, Eureka, 
Cal. Filed May 22, 1915. 

1,166,603. Corner-Bead. Thomas H. Kinsman, St. Louis. 
Mo. Filed March 19, 1912. 

1,166,606. Fly-Killer. Emanuel Kromer, Spokane, Wash. 


Filed May 25, 1914. 


Homer Yoho, Lore City, 


P. Anderson, James- 


Michael T. Bradley, Spo- 


Stergianopulos, 


1,166,634. Lock. Darrel D. Rock, Detroit, Mich. Filed 
Nov. 30, 1914. 
1,166,678. Razor. Edward M. Hall, Vian, Okla. Filed 


Feb. 18, 1915. 
1,166,681. Meat Tenderer. 
Ohio. Filed Nov. 16, 1914. 


Edward W. Heck, Toledo, 
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_ 1,166,692. Door Securer. William D. Kennedy, Oakland, 
Cal., assignor of one-third to Jacob W. Simons and one-third 
to William E. Simons, Oakland, Cal. Filed April 17, 1915. 


1,166,702. Hinge. John S. Mardon and Louis D. Fay, 
Loyalton, Cal. Filed Sept. 8, 1915. 
1,166,705. Fence-Post. Elizabeth A. Morden and Robert 


B. Morden, Jefferson, Iowa. Filed June 12, 1914. 

1,166,748. Shutter Hinge and Fastener. Peter Devlin, 
Baltimore, Md.. assignor of one-half to J. Harry Seipp, Bal- 
timore, Md. Filed April 3, 1915. 

Emanuel 


1,166,774. Sanitary Ventilated Garbage-Can. 
Mayer and Max E. Wolff, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 16, 
1914. 

1,166,781. Pistol- Holster. Byron B. Parrish, Mineral 
Wells, Tex. Filed Jan. 2, 1915. 

1,166,791. Door- Fastener. Fred Scroggins, Browndel, 
Tex. Filed Feb. 12, 1915. 

1,166,822. Water-Heater and Cooker. Arthur I[‘ngert, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed May 12, 1915. 

1,166,829. Gas-Heated Sad-Iron. Alexis F. Gillet, Oma- 


assignor to Jubilee Manufacturing Company, 


ha, Nebr., 
Filed May 17, 1915. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


1,166,831. Weed Cutter. Hugo Grotzky, Chapman, Nebr. 
Filed Aug. 5, 1915. 
1,166,844. Cooking Utensil. Clara L. MacKenzie, Provi- 


dence, R. I. Filed Nov. 6, 1914. 
1,166,868. Calipers. William H. Tong, Elmira Heights, 
N. Y. Filed Oct. 28, 1913; renewed June 4, 1915. 
1,166,929. Combined Saw Set and Clamp. Walter E. 
Peterson, San Diego, Cal. Filed April 20, 1914. 


1,166,941. Attachment for Washboards. William Seager, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed June 7, 1915. 

1,166,954. Clothes-Wringer. Emil Weiss, Union Hill, N. 
J. Filed Nov. 2, 1915. 

1,166,998. Latch. John H. Lawrence, Sterling, Ill. Filed 
June 18, 1915. 

1,167,007. Combined Sash Holder and Lock. Hans J 


Mortensen, Spanish Fork, Utah, assignor of one-half to Lee 
H. Brimhall, Spanish Fork, Utah. Filed June 4, 1914. ; 
1,167,057. Egg Boiling or Coddling Utensil. Frederick 
A. Feldkamp, Newark, N. J. Filed June 24, 1913. 
1,167,136. Fence- Stretcher. Lewis Treeland, Moville, 
Iowa, assignor to J. J. Hicks, St. Cloud, Minn. Filed March 


9, 1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








SETTLEMENT OF STRIKES IN YOUNGSTOWN 
DISTRICT WERE NOT MOST IMPORTANT 
FACTORS IN METAL MARKET. 


Practically the only disturbing factor in the prog- 
ress of prosperity in the iron and steel industry dur- 
ing the past couple of weeks were the strikes in the 
Youngstown, Ohio, district and the fact that these 
have been settled is cause for congratulations not only 
on the part of the mill owners and their employees but 
also of the entire industry all over the country. 

Conditions, generally speaking, leaving out of con- 
sideration the temporary trouble caused by the strikes, 
are of fairly satisfactory character. In the steel and 
iron line the same inability of manufacturers to prom- 
ise delivery within six months is continuing and the 
lesson is now coming home to those who, when they 
were advised to secure supplies, did not consider the 
advice proper, and in some instances the manufactur- 
ing companies who use steel plates have been com- 
pelled to close their factories because they could not 
obtain material, and with the steel makers’ order 
books filled as they have seldom been, these manufac- 
turers are doomed to remain idle for an indefinite 
time, thus losing very definite profits which are now 
coming to those who followed the advice of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN and other authorities who six months ago 
urged manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers to 
prepare for the coming prosperity. 

In the non-ferrous metals conditions are somewhat 
irregular. Copper continues on the upgrade while tin 
has receded and lead advanced. 

Warehouse prices in Chicago on steel sheets have 
been advanced from ten to twenty-five cents per hun- 
dred pounds. Sheet since has gone up one dollar, the 
new price being $24.00 for cask lots. 

The American Can Company has advanced its 
prices on all classes and sizes of cans. about 10 per- 
cent. 


—_—— 


STEEL. 

In the steel bar market some of the leading makers 
will not quote on contracts for fixed periods for 
which there are last half inquiries and are confining 
their prices to requirements for specific work. Chicago 
mills for the most part have practically nothing to sell 
and quotations are largely nominal, being on a basis 
of 2.04 cents delivered Chicago, but large premiums 
are being obtained by the smaller mills on moderately 
earlier deliveries. In the Pittsburgh district steel bars 
are selling for nearby shipment at a range from 2.25 
cents to 2.50 cents. Plates continue to be very scarce 
and while they are nominally quoted in Chicago at 
2.04 cents the leading producers are not in the market 


and smaller mills are able to supply only part of the 
demand for which large premiums are secured. Struc- 
tural shapes are keeping well in demand and each 
week sees a considerable number of transactions 
closed even at the high prices and deferred delivery 
now offered. In the Pittsburgh market structural 
shapes are commanding prices ranging from 2.25 
cents and up. Fabricating shops are operating at 
maximum theoretical capacity and many of them have 
enough orders on their books to make certain that 
activity will continue at least until July 1st. Railroad 
buying of structural material has been delayed some- 
what on account of the high prices but in some cases 
where it is necessary to secure the material at an early 
date the railroads have come “to the scratch” and 
paid prices demanded by warehouse dealers, which 
naturally means a considerable premium above the 
nominal quotations. 


COPPER. 

The copper market continues steady with an up- 
ward tendency. Electrolytic is being sold by pro- 
ducers for delivery within thirty days at 24 cents in 
New York as are also the best brands of Lake with 
ordinary grades selling at 2334 cents cash. It is said, 
however, that so little copper is available for Spot 
shipment that small quantities for immediate delivery 
can only be obtained by paying a premium of 4 to 4% 
of a cent per pound. The report from London, Eng- 
land, is that the British government is now taking 
care of the requirements of English munition makers 
and that it has forbidden general industrial companies 
to buy in the market more than fifty tons at a time. 
This action, no doubt, was taken to prevent further 
price advances and it may be that the domestic market 
will be influenced by the London situation as de- 
scribed in the foregoing. 


TIN. 

The order of the British government restricting 
exports of tin from Great Britain for a time has 
caused a very excited feeling in the New York tin 
market as sellers immediately refused to consider 
transactions for future delivery. But at the same 
time there was no violent upward fluctuation as the 
general belief in this country is that supplies of tin 
will continue to come forward in ample volume and 
‘he condition of the market today is that the prices are 
lower than at the beginning of the week. The open 
market quotation in New York is 41 cents bid and 42 
cents asked, which is 3 cents lower than the price 
ruling a week ago. Chicago warehouse prices have 
been reduced 4 cents, the new quotations being: Pig 
tin, 45 cents and Bar tin, 46 cents. 
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SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouse prices on solder have gone down 
one cent per pound, the new quotations being: XXX 
Guaranteed, 14 & 14, 26% cents; Commercial, %4 & ¥%, 
25 cents; Number 1 Plumbers, 23% cents. 


LEAD. 

The, leading interest has advanced lead prices 
twenty points, the new quotations being 5.90 cents in 
New York and 5.82% cents, St. Louis. Chicago 
warehouse prices have also gone up, the new figures 
being 10 cents per hundred pounds higher than those 
quoted on January 8th and are as follows: American 
pig, $6.10 and Bar, $6.60. 


NUTS, BOLTS, AND RIVETS ADVANCE. 


Manufacturers of nuts and bolts have advanced 
prices about 10 percent and rivets have gone up $2.00 
a ton to 2.60 cents and 2.70 cents for structural and 
boiler rivets, respectively. It is said that although 
plants are operating on double shift schedules, they 
are unable to meet the heavy demand of consumers. 


SCREEN GOODS ADVANCE. 


General advances of about five percent have been 
reported on all items of Screen Goods. 


TIN PLATE. 


All manufacturers of tin plate in the Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio districts are now quot- 
ing $3.75 for hundred pound coke tin plates, which is 
30 cents a box above the prices adopted in the opening 
of the 1916 season. Orders and specifications from 
domestic consumers continue to come in at a good 
rate and tonnages for export have also been increas- 
ing. 

There is a very general idea that before many weeks 
the price of tin plate will advance to $4.00 base, add- 
ing to the higher cost of steel sheets as well as to the 
advance in the cost of production. 


SHEETS. 


The market on steel sheets continues on a high 
level as the sheet makers have to pay high for bars 
and the demand is strong enough to meet the condi- 
tions. 10 gauge blue annealed sheets are quoted at 
2.59 cents to 2.69 cents Chicago with 28 gauge black 
sheets at 2.79 cents as a minimum and makers who 
can give better delivery than the average are also able 
to obtain higher prices. Galvanized sheets, however, 
are not in very strong demand at the nominal quota- 
tion of 5 cents Chicago, as consumers find it difficult 
to handle them at a profit. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, 10 gauge blue annealed sheets are quoted at 2.40 
cents and 28 gauge black sheets at 2.60 cents with 
28 gauge galvanized sheets at 4.75 cents. Chicago 
warehouses have advanced their prices as follows: 
Blue annealed sheets have gone up I0 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, the new base price being 2.50 cents for 
10 gauge. One pass cold rolled black sheets are 10 


cents higher per hundred pounds, the base price being 
3-00 cents for 28 gauge. Galvanized sheets are 25 
cents higher, the new base price being 5.25 cents for 
28 gauge. 


OLD METALS. 


Dealers are not particularly anxious‘to take on any 
large quantities of steel and iron scrap at the present 
high prices and while quotations have as yet not been 
reduced, they may do so before long if any large 
accumulations are placed on the market. The Chicago 
quotations for net tons of steel and iron are as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $21.25 to $21.75; old iron 
axles, $19.25 to $19.75; steel springs, $16.00 to 
$16.50; Number 1 wrought iron, $15.50 to $16.00; 
Number 1 cast iron, $13.50 to $14.00. Prices for non- 
ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light cop- - 
per, 16.00 cents to 16.50 cents; light brass, 10% 
cents to 11 cents; lead, 4.50 cents to 4.75 cents; zinc 
scrap, 12.00 cents to 12.50 cents; aluminum, 35.00 
cents. 


SPELTER. 

The spelter market continues firm although some- 
what quiet. Prime Western brands are quoted in 
Kast St. Louis at 17 to 1714 cents for Spot, 1634 to 
174, cents for January and 16 to 16% cents for 
February. The Chicago warehouse price on sheet 
zinc has been advanced another dollar the new quo- 
tation being $24.00 in cask lots and $24.25 to $24.75 
for less than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 

There are two features in the pig iron market of 
the past week that stand out very prominently. One 
is that in the Eastern section of the country there has 
been another heavy shipment and the other is that the 
Central West buying for the latter half of 1916 has 
manifested itself in considerable volume. In the Chi- 
cago district, Northern pig iron remains firm at $18.50 
for Northern Number 2 foundry. Inquiry is good 
and includes considerable quantities for the last half 
of 1916 delivery with smaller lots for immediate de- 
livery. The prompt demand is a very encouraging 
feature and indicates an increasing business on the 
Southern iron is being sold quite 
For 


part of the melters. 
freely in Chicago prices being on an equality. 
first half delivery some Southern Number 2 is obtain- 
able at $14.50 Birmingham although most of the sales 
for this period are at $15.00. For the last half of 
1916 quotations range from $15.50 to $16.50 Birming- 
ham. The market in the Pittsburgh district was af- 
fected during the week by the labor trouble, but 
prices were not changed and shipments of pig iron 
to the plants were not cut off which, however, did 
not result in any surplus being reported. Sales have 
been announced of Northern Number 2 foundry for 
second half of 1916 at $20.00, Valley. In the Pitts- 
burgh district, the majority of the producing interests 
are quoting $15.00 to $15.50 per ton at furnace for 
first half delivery and $15.50 to $16.00 for last half 


delivery for Number 2 Southern Iron. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 


RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 





METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.........- $18 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2........++ 18 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.......+++ 17 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 1.........+ 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2........++ 18 0C0 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.......... 17 75 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..........- 20 75 
DEED sic vascessecnsoreen® 18 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


Per Box 

IC tl sbiebechncnecerr $7 20 

ere res 7 95 

IxXX Sn ccinaabe os ane 5 oe 8 75 

: SOkEO. .  bbsdeees eevee 9 55 

a RD. <5 00vs00seeen® 10 40 

Ic _ eer 14 40 

Ix errr ea 15 90 

BED snsdwvniessosnee 17 50 

oe rer 19 10 

IXXXX eee 20 80 
COKE PLATES. 

Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $ 8 05 

Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 868 30 

Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 20x28 8 65 

Cokes, 270 lbs....... IX 20x28 10 40 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


OO ee per 100 Ibs. $2 50 
_ eee per 100 lbs. 2 55 
_ Sp | eee per 100 lbs. 2 60 
| eee per 100 lbs. 2 70 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


per 100 Ibs. $2 80 
per 100 Ibs. 2 85 

per 100 Ibs. 2 90 
per 100lbs. 2 95 
per 100 lbs. 3 00 





GALVANIZED. 
SO Eee per 100 lbs. $4 50 
JS -per 100lbs. 4 65 
NO; 28 -28.W<0%005 ..per 100lbs. 4 80 
oS . aaa per 100lbs. 4 95 
Me + suiseuses oon per 100lbs. 5 10 
UX ee per 1004bs. 5 25 
oS eer per 100lbs. 5 55 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


eee per 100 Ibs. $4 55 
i SSS per 100ibs. 4 65 
DR etisccsesssseus per 100lbs. 4 75 
SER Oki ssa kee wee per 100lbs. 4 85 
SMOOTH STEEL. 
Per 100 Ibs 
Wood's Smooth, No. 20......... $3 00 
“66 oa No. 22-24...... 30 
ns ” No. 25-26...... 3 10 
a oe Sh 3 15 
7” ” oe ee 3 25 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
TRON. 
Patent Eons Sheet Iron, 

PEP inscacecbissbassacaae 11 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
STEEL. 

Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 8$c 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed $ & 4. “Per! Ib. 26$c 
Commercial 4 & 4....... 25c 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... “6 234c 
SPELTER 
DUNES KG ck cach acpeuseasanes 18}c 
SHEET ZINC 
MOND cc cess ciawkeueee $24 00 


Less than Cask lots. .$24 25 to $24 75 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base....... sees « 30¢ 





LEAD 
ey erp $6 10 
MM os Gite ta mes ee Seer 6 60 
National (White) brands (in less 
than 100 th. lots), per Ib........ 
Sheet. 
gl ee per 100 lbs. $6 25 
SUE CONS. o65.000% per 100 lbs. 6 30 
ALUMINUM 
Carload lots. 
No. 1 Pure Ingot..... per Ib. £0 60 
Ce ea ren 75 
TIN. 
a err perlb. 30 45 
Ee ssaceebsoees “5 46 
HARDWARE. 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’. 
nee yy yt eocecs®Oo 
Coopers’. 
DMA, écanseeee jekaeseces 15%, 
___ ieghaaapatampaaninaep sete: 15% 
Railroad. 
eT ery ey 40% 
Ship. 
PN ck uearcesanssboeeee 40% 
oy err ree rere tar 15% 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
4 L., Waterproof, 1-10s........ 47c 
_ Setar eaten: 35c 
fi RM cae cob- Shiba esarcusene 68c 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder..... 40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grades.......... 40 & 5% 
Loaded with Smokeless rete 
high grade........ 40 & 10 & 10% 
Winchester: 


Smokeless Leader Grade 40&10&10 


Smokeless Repeater Grade. .40 & 5 
ARC POOR. . ssccsocsceexed 40% 








Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
Winchester Gun Wads.........15% 


Powder. 


DuPont's Sporting, _ ree ak 25 
a. 5 40 

SBin0. 28S 
DuPont’ 8 Canisters, 1- Ke bases 46 


: Smokeless drums.. . 23 49 
ne zs e. .. 11 88 
7 . 6 08 
me vd oon cone 4 86 
S00 Bkege. 312 

' canisters 54 


Shot. 


Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-Ib. bags, per bag.......' $1 70 
Drop shot, B and ‘son sa sizes, 
25-tb. bags, ae 5 
Buck shot, 25 .s come, per bag 1 95 


Chilled shot, 25-Ib. bags, ‘* 195 
ANCHORS. 
Expansion Screw Anchors...... - 60% 
ANVILS. 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... 9ic per Ib 
Trenton, 8! te 150 Ibs...... 94c per Ib* 
e 
ASBESTOS. 


Beard and Paper.........$3 00 Cwt. 








AUGERS. 
pO Te 70% 
OF Ee eer 50% 
ee ee 70% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 a 500 


RUMPE TED) Diacncak we heeese 


Post Hole. 


Digwell, oo per doz.12 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 6 60 
Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw. .50% 
Snell’s “ 40- 5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 40 
No. 1050 Handled.... a 95 


Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


Ee ere errs per gro. 3 60 

Patent asst’d, 1 to 4 70 
Harness. 

es fe 95 

ee “sf 90 
Peg. 

Shouldered.......... 1 50 

| eR rer a nc 65 
Scratch. 

No. 1 handled....... “a 5 40 

No. IS, socket han'ld. per | doz. 1 25 

No. 7 Stanley........ 1 7§ 

AXES. 

Boy's Handled. 

Lippincott. 3 th...... per doz. $6 00 

Marshall Falls City... “ 5 
Broad. 

Plumbs, og EME Suseeeas ae 334% 


OUR, isco. 58 35 % 
” Firemen’s (handled), 
Fin Ae i oe er doz.$19 00 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) “* 9 00 


Single Bitted (handled). 
Blood’s Champion........... $10 50 
Blood’s Dull Finished........ 9 50 
CE DONS 5 bia ios saa ste ode 7 50 
SR ne re 6 75 
Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 
Single Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion........... $8 25 
Blood’s Dull Finish.......... 775 
PA ME ses S.6ocsdew e's 6 00 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 3} to . Ibs. 


per doz. 10 00 
Flint Edge.......... 5 : 5 
Perfect Premier...... “ie 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to4 a 
are the base prices. 
34 to 4} ibs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
4} to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


Pounds..... 


10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000...$2 50 375 450 5 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
PRUE cniksncseceesasesecaese 20% 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $3 25 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 7 00 
DEMS Sve sbaiars a 8 75 
ee a rrr eee “a 10 50 
Galvanized Iron. bu. 1 bu. 14 bu 
re $3 50 500 675 


BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
BO. 10 FLCC 0 6c een cccces 90 


Egg. Per doz, 
No. 50 Imp. Dover.. tes 0 75 
No. 102 “ tinned.. 90 
No. 150 “* ** hotel.. 1 50 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
no, 45.” és a! Bg Sea 
no 1s 7 ee oka 
No. 18 ™ og oy Te ae 

BELLOWS. 

oe ee er 65% 

Hand. 
oe A ee per doz. 7 50 
DID os iop:0* BGs nas si 9 40 

Moulders’. 

PAA «60's sieweic acs " 12 60 
BELLS. 

Call. 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

SE AEEIMEDS 4.5650 siarcwacasyeee 60% 
RY 56s bhaweeeeaese 65&10% 

Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 

Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished....... 40&10% 

di rere 40% 

i a errr 30% 

a 40&334% 

ee eS errr rere 334% 
Miscellaneous. 


00, Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 


Farm, Ibs. . 50 
OS ee y %0 2 40 355 Pa 


BEVELS, TEE 


Master's. rosewood handle, new 


Spvicles sees seke ews aout Nets 
Stanley’ Biron Hane. .... cscs. Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
0 EI POPC ITE CET ee 75% 
Serre rere eerie 70% 
PRTNN NOIR 5:5 o's wie eis 015 9:2i0-6.5-0 75% 
* BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.........70&10% 
Ford's Car and Machine... .40&10% 
IE cscs owes cca ceca 50% 
RMB rN hoon. ais eiale'eie b Caan ise 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10 
Clark’s Ex ansive ise metetare teen 
Steer’ s * Small list, $22 00. $38 
“Large “* $2600. 25% 
LS rrr 50% 
F on s Ship Auger pattern 
GR assdvusbeaeaetsacaes ae () 
CO osc cenvcee* a0 vee h ees w ss 15% 
Countersink. 


~ 4 Wheeler's. . ean doz. a“ + 
American Snailhead. re i 10 


z 1 20 
an. eee * 1 00 
Mahew’s Fit ee 24 90 
x SS ee = 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 40% 
German Pattern..... per, doz. $0 m4 
SOND, cigs oiala ne eoo 
ee roe “4 $0 
Rca matssnis yews ‘ 15% 
Countersink......... “g 1 30 
Reamer. 
Jenning’s Square..... ‘“ 2 50 
Standard Square..... ae 2 00 
American Octagon... a 1 75 


Screw Driver. 





No. 7 Common..... pobre 55 
No, i THtitphi..cccs & 1 2s 














: 





+ oN Raat. oH 

















Lbs 
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BLACKING, STOVE. (See Pozish), 
BLADES, SAW. 
Butchers’. 
Standard, ? & 1}-in...........35% 
Clock Spring...... peer 
eee rik anecaes ee 
Hack. 
DOUG Os 5 ions 6060s c secu es eee 
yl Serre Sida acento aseee 30 
ae asieawe rer 
Wood. 
 naeroand cnn er er doz. $2 40 
isston’s—No. 6, 16, 6 & 045. 475 
RUMEN oe.05 ss eceenaece eee 3 50 
BLOCKS. 
Snatch. 
Ee rr ree 70&10% 
Ee re ee re ree 50% 
Tackle. 
Tron Strapped... ..cscccsae 70&10% 
CGR. Cine aksciveseesevews® 60% 
BOARDS. 
Stove. 
Wabash Crystal......... Net Prices 
Wabash Oriental......... pe 
Wabash Mosaic.......... - 
Wabash Delft Enameled.. ey 
Wabash Art Inlay...... e ; 
Wash. 
No. 760, Banner Globe, (single) 
LR ORI SRS, per doz. 
No. 652, Banner Globe, (single) 
i ig a eg Mas per doz. 50 
No. 862, White ea” (glass) 
Re dE ee ee per doz 75 


No. 800, Brass King. . 
No. 172, Our Best, ~— saver) 

cesta aia dimeaca tere tata 6e50e er doz. 
No. 964, Royal Blue, camued 


sis ie eine whealtarceie tp ais ee per doz. 25 


BOBS, PLUMB. 


Carpenters’. 
Le AL ee per doz. $0 60 
MM. actwasesws “5 1 20 
a aoe cere . = Fag 
No. 3, 1008s. 6.066 . a 3 25 
No. Re ice cae coat rio 4 40 
No. 113, brass plated. “ 1 10 
No. N30, nickel plat’d ‘“ 1 50 
BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, 3x6 and sizes smaller 
and shorter. . ....0.+0.0 75&10% 
Carriage, sizes larger and long- 
et ears 70&10% 
Machine, 3x4 and sizes smaller 
SUG GOOTUES 5 6. 55:s 05.015: 75&10% 
Machine, sizes larger and ine 
OF thet BRUEE. 2. ccc ccc 70&10% 
I RIOR ASE ince ere 60&10% 
_ Piss dvem sini s WIG EE SH 80&10% 
Be ea rails ert eae tls cco cre ee 75% 
Ween MOL BNE) 65060500505 70% 
Mortis, Door. 
OE INS Sooo bsp os sce wa ie wisn’ 60% 
Gem, bronze plated............ 20%, 
Barrel. 
MGs ts cates awee eae skere 60% 
oo. Reem ere ere 75&10% 
Wrought, bronzed.......... 50&10% 
Flush. 
MIRON Sits beanssue tose se 40&10% 
Spring. 
ROU os sco esesavonaweis 75&10% 
Wrought, heavy...... wee -708&10% 
Square. 
SND ons ee awa es ouee es 50&10% 
rer ere rrr oaead OM 
BORERS. 
Angular. 
Miller’s Falls........ an doz. “ 75 
Sill borers, No. 51. 8 00 
Bung. yh 
Enterprise Mf Co." s No. 1..15&5% 
oe Now 2.118836 
BOXES. 
BG TOs. .500%% <2 = 10/ 
on re $3 50 5 00 15 00 
Miter 
New Langdon ee er 15&5% 
EP ree 30% 
BO Bis oss 55455550 each, 1 50 
BRACES. 
Fray’ s Genuine Spofford’s........ 60% 
Nos. 66 to 146...........50% 
2 re $3 50 
om J ee oer 3 00 
” POR DIO see bdaiaeses 3 30 
BRACKETS. 
Hay-Rack. 
Wenzelmann’ s No.1. per, doz. ped 50 
No. 2. 0 00 
Shelf. 
Clover Wrought Steel.......... 75% 


Clover Folding................ 65% 





BROILERS. Cable Log Chain. 
SE a ae 70% Advance 25c per 100Ib. on Cable 
No. tae. Self-basting, 90 doz. $2 50 Coil. 

Coil Chains, German Pat. 

BUCKETS. 2s ove ahncdcwsmanies 70% 
Rs chen gecmeruntaes 663% 
Pump, Rubber. SOM sick akicioadata eae 65% 
Se per gro $4 75 5 

OO See ‘ 4 75 |German Pat. Halter Chains 

Champion........... i 750} 4/0toO....... 

Victor... 02.0002. - 2 Pepe Sethe s ene es adores wrt? 
Messe cccacbe see = 4—S5—6...0 0 ooo c eee eee, nor 
Aes eeaeniptcartte “ 6 75 itstecetenipiacbptndaaiioaat 60% 

Well German Machine Chain. 

Galva, Qts ‘ 10 12 14 3/0—2/0O—1/0—1............. 50% 
3 See 290 325 3 40! Pict “hains. 
Wooden, top ear, plain, per, doz. 4 00 r nee mnonas 
swivel, 5 10 aght Brass, 3 ft..... eee doz. $0 Y 
Heavy Brass, 3 ft. 
BUCKS, SAW. Pump Chain. 
POMMED esis ocd es per doz. $2 40; Galvanized, per 100 lbs...... $5 50 
BURRS, RIVETING. ay Chain. 
a 15% ROG sce wwalgleweleaxeasvee dbs 65% 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only....... 65&5% | Sash Chain. (Morton’s): 
zy Steel, per 100 ft. 
BUTTS. PS boli een tis edn witeeu lon ciis $1 20 

EO rasp ee sos ee eRe 60&5% Deeb i5 woah ainsieie. ein. dn 6.016 6.0;8.006 1 60 

Wrought Brass (New List). . . .50&10% Reels ee Giee ene Hi whee bok see ats 2 40 

Wrought Steel, Bright............ 65% Copper 

Wrought Steel, Japanned.......... Ne OR ~ 

t 2 all tek deetaelad dt 2 2 

CALIPERS. Paititeiscinesistekeewccas ae 
Pou csp sha aoe hoes aes 35% 

Inside and Outside.............. 35 i an see. ot ay ceca tate 3 00 
WE pci we oS vsceReewarnewenes 30%| 1H............it! 450 

ALKS. Cable Sash Chains. 

Logger’s Boot. Steel.  emeeacmmane: 
(Lufkin R. Co.'s), per M..... $3 75 CONOR Sai. tices odderadvaonses 25% 
‘oe. Special Steel Loading 7 
SMOCTDOIWET ok 6 65055 0e- perlb. 5c i, ts: 
eee As 44c| Per 1001lbs.$16 00 13° Ry 12 50 
POON 6.55 sa sbi6s bain Se 7c : 
BWCOEN Gs 6c cabsisncicees i 8ic Stretcher Chains. | 

Ys-in., $8 50; 3-in.,$7 75 per 100lbs 

Milk CANS. Tie-Out Chains. 
uk. ee 70&5% 
Holstein. ; 

Gals..... 5 8 10 | Trace Chains. 
Per doz..$18 50 2450 27 50| Western Standard. 
cael, ee per pair, = 
om Pattern. 64-— 8-2 ie 
ae 8 10 ‘ 330 
“a 19 3 75 25 00 38 
Per a 2 = - per pair for Hooks. . 
Illinois Pattern. Add for Twist Link. 
Oe eee 8 10 ee ph Chains. 
Per dozen........ $25 75 2900 PER keices } ts ; 
Jersey Pattern. - Per 100 lbs....$6 50 600 5 50 
BE iN cae acne 
og. er $25 00 28 00 CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 
CAN OPENERS. _ pbenoaneneeneneaas aia ° 
See Openers. LL eee ~ 60c 
Common White School 

CAPS, GUN. CHEFOI Soi 0.6i oi sens 7 llc 
See Ammunition. CHARCOAL. 

CARPET STRETCHERS. PPR exch conan peewee per bag, 95c 

See Stretchers. CHECKS, DOOR. 

CARRIERS. UN 6 Sit: RKORRREME ORS 30% 
Hay. 7 

Diamond, —_— Sead each, $3 85 CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Diamond, Sling........ - 7 OO) Twat'@ VOICAN0.. 6.6.05 ccccccccsece 50% 
CARTRIDGES. ii CHISELS. 
See Ammunition. Inches........ 10 12 14 
Round, per dous3 00 3.50 3 80 

CASTERS. Flat 400 500 550 

ead Cold. 

Standard—Ball Bearing....... 50&10% Geod quailty, § in. and 

1 HS Ree PPC ree Ee CL er ee 60% (a ae per Ib., 13c 

Common Plate Smaller size, per doz...........+ 
Ni DOPAC a Cee %o\ Socket, Firmer. 
~ — porcelian wheels, new 0% MONE ees op iddewesaecewews 758&10% 
Philadelphia Plate, new list... 60% Socket, Framing........... ». -50&10% 

MRMRERIE Cats! soya taiaiarate:s:eiale/ocmalats 6 Tanged, Firmer. 
Payson’s..........-++++00- 75&10%|° “With handles..............+.- 20% 
CATCHERS, GRASS. Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. 
Carroll s, No. Rrvewsee per doz. $4 25 CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Wildermuth’s, . : 
an 2 3 | Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
Per fae $5 60 5 75 6 25 are eee per doz. $6 25 
ae eae 5 6 | Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
Per a. $675 950 1000 PU 5 5io 6 dia arnsnind 5 00 
CHAIN AND CHAINS. P ~ one 
. Anti-Bent Wood, 

Breast Chains. ee 5 7 10 
Doubleslack....... doz. Pairs, " yh) ae: re $390 460 4 85 
With Covert wena S 00) Belle, Barrelies.c ccscacesces 65&74% 
With Slide. .... 3 25] Common Dash, 

Without Slide..... Y 2 85 : SE aes 4 5 6 
Per doz....... $9 00 1000 10 80 
. - Union, Gal...... b 7 10 
Bright yea mins sala Each.......... $375 435 5 40 
-in., 5 gani., 5 per ) Ibs. 
. ” ’ CLAMPS. 
sae en Adjustable. 
—< “eenggae , Martin’s.........ceeeeeeee++-30% 
a! Carpenters’. 
Per dit. $10 80 8 00 7°00 6 20] Cagpentes 25% 
Per 100 ibs. 6 00 5 0 * Ms 5 As Hose. 
os Nansen 1} Sherman’s, brass, }-in., per doz. .42c 
Per 100 Oe eee 55 5 Ss 5 65 Double, brass, 3-in., 90c 











Saw Filers. 
Disston’s list, $30.00........... 30% 
Stearns’, No. 0, £3.50; No. 1, 
$11.50; No. 3, $5.00 doz. 
Wentworth’s, No. 1, $6.25; No.3, 
$8.75. 


CLAWS, TACK. 
Cast, wood hdle....... per doz.45@60c 


Forged steel,wood hdle. ‘“ $0 80 
SOld Steeb.. o.oo ce a es oF 1 00 
oo Se a 50 
CLEANERS. 

Drain. 

Iwan’s Adjustable............. 

Iwan’s Stationary........... 4083 
Pot. 

WHEELS. osc ccwcianas per doz. $0 75 
Side-Walk. 

PROON YS ohntdaceseeleae per doz. $3 25 
R55 oa, 6 eeréiarsiw bias ote wand 65&5% 
CLEAVERS. 

Family, 
Beatty’s, Inch 7 8 9 
Per doz...... $875 975 1075 
1) per doz. $2 25 
Butchers’. 
PG 6s) 0 i055 :0e siecaensié-s- aw acounse 25% 
CLEVISES. 
WEGHCOEIG S500. 50's. eeecisin 44:0, s00.0's wt 6c tb. 
CLIPPERS. 
PMO ais goa inane aipon6 aes $1 90@4 75 
CLIPS. 
POO stir cere phir waren witcene oi 65&5% 
Damper. 
SCC.) per doz 70c 
POR Gioia secures eewoas *  38¢ 
fo? Se ai 17c 
CLOTH 
Emery, 
| ee. 
B | SE eam 


Hardware Wire—full rolls (100 ft.) 


2 to 3, incl., Galv.—in full roll. hee 00 
i. 3 25 
| - 3 50 
7 ONO Ba ckcs “= 4 00 


Screen Wire. 

12 mesh, painted, per 100sq.ft. 1 20 
COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
Inches.... 5 6 7 


Plain Tin, per gro$1 99 240 3 50 
Japanned Tin “* 300 350 4 25 
Lacquered Tin “ 360 420 4 80 
COMBS, CURRY. 
Nos. Per doz. Nos. Per doz. 
000 ....$0 37 299... .$1 05 
|| ar 60 9. | 85 
ee SO... §B 
Le 90 $32... 1 2D 
8&9 .... BES 620.... 75 
i 80 1400.... 1 40 
COMPASSES. 

CORDOUTIE 6. iso 6si anes cn nantes 60% 
Pencil—Faber’s........ per doz. $1 00 
COPPER—See Metals. 
COPPERS. 

Soldering 
: ROPE OPE er Eee ae th. 32c 
eee 29c; 2. “*  28c 
3 tb and larger... : *  26c 
CORD. 
Picture. 
White Wire (new list)... .. *...85% 
Sash. 
Regal Brand........... per Ib. 35c 
Puritan Brand.......... 25c 
CORKSCREWS. 
VL 5 ee ere 
Williamson's Regular........ 40&10% 
Williamson's Forged Worm. . . 50% 
COTTERS, SPRING. 
All sizes (new list) Pai68 bikie cree eed 90% 


COUPLINGS, HOSE. 


Brass. per doz. $ 1.00 
Brass Plated........... = 85 


COVERS, WAGON—See Tents. 


CRADLES, GRAIN. 


Morgan’s Grapevine... per doz. $22 25 








| 
i 
| 
t 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. EMERY CLOTH—See Cloth. Wood Pails. HANGERS. 
Frazer's, 15 tb, 80c; 25 tb, $1.30 each. Barn Door. 
CROW BARS. EMERY, TURKISH. Hub Lightning, 15 tb, 55c; 25 tb, | U.S. Rolled Bearing....... 60& 107% 

Pinch or Wedge Point...... per Ib. 34¢ 5-Ib. roe ae nose, Sadie adel ae 508107 

Size... ss seeeeseee pkgs. }kegs kegs | Tin Cans. World's Best............225..50% 

CUTTERS. No.60 to 150, per: sib. 6c 4c 4c Chamellene Graphite, Wagner's Adjustable....... 70&10% 

= ae ™ - ae SEI es 3c 3c : oe SS, rere $9 50]| Warehouse Big Twin.......... 25% 
ee eee 40% PRONE Sos dncciee nue 25 00 

Most. ENAMEL, IRON. 5 WD: OOF BION. oo. ocscccccee 37 00 Conductor P. 

Enterprise _ Nos. 5, 10, 12, 22, A-B Iron Enamel, 3 doz. case, GRIDDLES. Iwan’s Perfection............. 50% 
No. 202 tint. 7 ahaa ‘ok74% gegttenereet ts — gro. vs a a ere 334% |Eave Trough. 

ans GRINDSTONES. pow Skenesesace per gro. % SS 
a a 2 3 EXTRACTORS, PIG.. Family. cabin cenancevinsceenss 333% 
_™ Speers $075 120 380 See Forceps, Pig. ones se eceee bss 8 1 liter D 

CF GOS... .000 9 75 12 50 |/ arlor Door. 

Slaw and Kraut. 
3-knife Kraut........ per doz. 11 50 eres. some. arn gf ee a ie . o 
1-knife Slaw......... . 1 75| Bright Wire Screw—See Goots. B Per ton......+.+455 $22 00@$23 00] Lane's Standard. .... * 3 50 
2-knife Slaw......... <i 2 50 ina we od shivesea cose 60, 1 085%, Mountes Lane’s New Model... “ 3 10 

ee eee eneee ” 00 s a ‘ + L Vois . oa 

Washer a al 85810% Ball Bearing... 1 2 ;) ae 40810% 

DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. Piss cvsrpeesvankisheenes 90% | Bach. .......:$3 75 360 335) 000 . 
rg 3 
Jewel. .. eeeeeeeee eens s+ SO&IO% FASTENERS, STORM SASH. Each......... $3 '35 315 300 HASPS. 
POOR 55055055 5500s seersee 
, Schroeder’s......++++++ per doz. $0 85 GUN WADS. Hinze; WrOtdit 6.56 sceees ccc as 40% 
DIES AND STOCKS. PRR sohs sean vonre a 115 (See Ammunition). With Staples—See Staples. 
re rer rer 40% 
F a HAFTS, AWL. — 
DIGGERS. ps TS. 

Post Hole. FILES AND RASPS. SOMION SS yiiscicoancd per doz. $0 19 |Crescent........-...-..eg see, 50% 
el ily per doz. $9 25| Delta.......sseseeeees ccnesee SOND I Pes Seen a Oe doz. $1 oe! 35 
ES rere eee Li 9 00} Nicholson’s— ’ “sation rs. yg lal ald ad 1 25 

2 pe : IE in « 22 KSOTHIRMUIWN ss bc50oi5sasde edi sezs 30 
oon eee fe v= -yaingtanmanainets: Ts810% | Patent, ieather top... ‘ 
a es a rrr yr atent, led : “ 
— . a Handle. . a : - Black Diamond.......+.+++ 70&10% p — ne eee ” HAY KNIVES 
) — 2 Gg |: a, * : ‘ 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern ‘10 00) Great Wester. 202000000 ‘73810 | Common ua | See Kasives. 
“ canes seen . . — 17 00 preeee A & Foot. ....sccee% 75&10% = agg abiesaieeeiais “ 52 
See also Augers—Post Hole. STONER Si053606eesereon 75&10% SUK wi RK 
Dividers, Wind...........+-. 65810%| Nicholson... .....++++e200+ 70810% HALTERS. HAY RACK BRACKETS. 
7 J. Barton Smith. ...02000000 75&10% teR Wensl N 
DOOR CHECKS—Sce Checks X-F Swiss Pattern. ...0.c0 40&10% ‘mac “poo ae ee Per Gee. “7 +4 Seeanr No. . 7 ian % = 
KS—See Checks. “| cinonds’..........0s00e semen ee Os gy Se ‘ iad 
DOORS, SCREEN. DON Ess dvcbbioasenesee 75&10% | Leather, rope tie....... e 8 50 . 
it in. 4- p: ancl. painte d.. eee. Net prices 8 ER ie eae. 70% Leather, leather tie..... . 11 50 Blind HINGES. 
in. 4-panel, paintec . . 
1}-in. 3-panel, natural pine, pos ew HAMMERS, HANDLED. Clark’s Gravity . per doz. sets, $1 05 
eT rates . FLUE STOPPERS—See Stoppers. | Blacksmiths, Hand. PAUMOOB sis 5ic5.0)3.3 65% 
aia ; ee CE 50&10% Shepherd’s Noiseless, ‘for Wood” 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers. i FORCEPS, pee pied Engineers’. oN ee ee per dea. $1 05 
a ee per doz. : ; 

a DRILLS. ‘ Whisson’s Imp......... i “1. °  °#&#&#&« °° °°» » «© ates “* i 
eo ea neil 6%)  . j|.§ ...... Jouptsesnrasss Edidadheees® 40& 10% ark’ 3 
Blacksmiths’ Twist.......2..0000+ 60% FORKS Machinists ; °| Hgs& Ltch, doz. $2 50 3 45 4 25 
Breast. de, | ee oreilr reer etre tre 60&5% —— only 2) ow 

: % . atches : 
Fray’s No. 9..........-each,$ 1 75 eel, GPW Lt... occcseees 60&10% Nail laa... or Po pod $6 00 
Millers Falls No. 12..... “ 200] Wood, 4-tines........ per doz. $5 00] Quaker City...’ per de ag A Leed’s...ceeee-. “ sets, 6 75 
on Automati ae Maydole’ oo 

xoode 9 
one - oma ic, . a 2-tine mete 5 ee 50&10% Me EP SOE Py ere 3085% Screen Door. 
Perdoz. $7.75 1150 125011 00] 4.2%. 508:10% | enn ee ee 
Mitlers Single Geng. per doz. 1s 75 agin es 65839 Ss POL cccccecevcceccce 67 

5 ae | 2 i seeeneneenernnnnrerntay errr per doz. $1 25 "eae 

Tack. MMO osisigs wikis ais. oie w sins 25&5% 

Reci procating. Header. “iz Columbia Dbl. Acting. . “4081083 
Goodell’s.. . per dos. 16 50 ReeRiase eto del ee 60&5% “ae Ee r doz. $0 35 m. 

ee ee eraserine y : ee 60&5% ty poe: (ride hdl ‘ee 3 Ideal Detachable. eae iil “6b 

é nial 
Ditndanl Gist... oc. sccscsece 65% | Manure q Magnetic..... I ? New Idea ioaansoll er gro. $7 20 
BRABOIS a SS ouasuLessoussssnsee 60%| Per doz....... #070 080 1 ‘00 a cpicnckes rsttes 
DRIVERS, SCREW. aiian * . Magazine........... per doz. 4 75 2 alice ea ip . 
| Se ere rye 65&10% us. om 7 Wrought Iron. 
ao (hanes sisi esuer 609 , Butt and Rabbet. « + conan ela a. se Neal pe auauomings 
Pe tc 2 5 ee : eavy Hammers an ledges 1g wtrap Hinges......... “658108 

pe a J, See 70% Cream Pail. RO RMIET WOR 5 i550 54 5 <0 2 0'o's 5% Heavy Strap Hinges........... 70% 
ark’s Interchangeable..........30% | Fairmount.......... per doz. $3 75| 5 lbs. and over............ ret é Light T Hinges............... 60% 

Edison... . 60%, 10% Heavy T Hinge G 

Reed’s Lightning.............45 90% | Marking, Mortise, etc........... ae t=" betta 

Ses er 45&5% Masons’. Extra Heavy T Hinges..... 663° 
Goodell’s Reiral’ Sabet ss 50, 10, 58247) ee ee ee Nets Sinplis and pole a . on Zo 
Yankee Ratchet eee é ii gle a ouble Face. . ..70&10% | Screw Hook and Strap. 

piral.. gate Wire. HANDLES. O A012 IN. oss08 per 100 ths. $4 25 

EAVES TROUGH Disston’s — bed pial i_-« 2 

alee 7H, _oatvanize, eee e ee cccrcccccece ++ 25% eareenge 4 Assorted... .per doz. $0 55 ssaiiinsnchasandieacedatahe x 375 
. 2% for cash. Fa ip- j yos 
mants generally Fh nal actory ship = GIMLETS. re > a laaaenaat Nos. 1 & 2, Kae Keys Hook and Eye 
a On ae ee UM ccccccvccece 7 
Sik i aeiiaies olde tnd dimes. Se See ee ere 35@40% ‘ Ives’ Adjustable....... per set, 1 35 Se ape per 100 Ibs <4 es 
' GLASS, WINDOW RE ie oarha bs Sis wa vosw ek nn case eee SE ae Ki Ms 9 75 
EGG BEATERS—See Beaters. | Single..........2..0.2000005 908&20% | Chisel. 

ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. ace cnssicray stn 90825 % Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, Assorted, HOES 

: 33c; Large, ; > Be : 

Adjustable Stove. GLASSES, LEVEL q Hickory, Socket odin, G 
Inches........ 6 7 oy per doz. $0 70 27c Large size, 30c per doz. : oo OSS RPC ES Pe ee 70% 
Smooth, per doz $0 a a ae PPM nsasssscnivese . 55| Applewood, Tanged, Firmer, As- | Grub. 

Plan’d 200 225 290 a we he 34c; Large, 42c per doz. Extra 70% 

Corrugated Stove. Bulk. GLUE. 0 diane Rg reg gy ae NINE Ot # 00 
“ea " Pe a per doz. $0 30 Ladies and Boys’ P 

ea ee 5 3 Seaseseceeere 
Smooth, per doz: $0 75 090 1 30 S Snir iiudesa reals . per Ib. ape Coal Pick. .........0.+++ essen 40% | Mortar.........sceccsccceces 154; 
Pol’d, 40 165 235) #5 _ uscn eer ansnds's d NRE RED oc csio sakes ub ps ce 40% RAMEE OS MEUO. cis as scba56 <3 55915 60% 
—— ‘i - > 25 290 3 75 a oi HHch? $2 p> seis 16he File, assorted, 13c; Large, 16c per doz Weed.....2es-eeee ea eme eae 70% 
r-Prece Stove. qut 
5 H 
Inches ....... 5 6 Anmy ® NAVY... cecevsee 40 eg 
Smooth, per doz: $0 60 065 D os Le Page’s— athe Adze Eye. Sec per doz., 36 to 75c HOLLOW WARE—See Ware. 
Planished “ 75 #195 255 3 ER es eee 374% open eco eer i 40c@7Se 
ofS | aR Rem D | Bike s-singaaaaeladaia eee HOOK 
ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. ME rss uskckougernvaee 25 % | Hatchet............ = 401 And Eyes. - ‘ 
Galvanised Sted ‘Tiend Tee. GOODS Hay and Manure Fork........... 35% aang ToT ee 60% 
F oun orrugated. Bright Wire Hoe and Rake TON ccccccccecsccessccccccsece 70% 
Rien PT acaba tanieteeninara eer 90% ; beac eseceesscevees S040 head 
: Pisin. i | ee are ee per gro. 80&10% 

Be pitsidcc-tnpve $3 60 GREASE, AXLE. ae ; 

hb... eee Sue Bete Brown’ 

me rampant TOWN'S... .seeeeeees veces. 10&5% 

SAH... 220+ 2000rrerneerees + » a laa de per gro. $8 4 feverted eT - 37 | JONES’. cccccccccoes sin suns OO Ge 

De Bie sae. Sh, CMR iis 5 oo a ca.s:5s gla tisin esas Mea sc ccene tennis 2o 
Subject to discount. Hub LAQTUOIDD, 6i5.ows inicio nee 3 3 48 | Bench. 
aragon....... iRaES cise pis * 6 75 Shovel and Spade........++0+00+ 35% See Stops, Bench. 
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Box. 
Tach... .. 
Per doz.. 


Bush. 
Common Axe Handle, per doz. $7 00 
Chain. 


Inch 1&5 j Ye 
Pr 100 $7 60-8 10 975 1150 12 60 


Clothes Lines. 


-_ 5 7 10 12 
we OO 210-225 2S 


Japanned.......... per doz.22c-@24c 

Galvanized........ iss 40c 
Coat and Hat. 

Cast Iron....... per gro. 72c@$1 50 

UN c's cao sess seers 80% 
Conductor. 

REO: ois s:cding ere burpecees 25% 

MOURNS so siiebs. caxwesesease 20% 
Corn. 

se riveted, painted 

bites Swan siecee ath oa per, doz. $2 25 

Little oS 3 25 
Gate. 

See Goods, Bright Wire. 
Grass. 

Common, Nos. 2 3 1 

Pet G0S...5..% $150 160 170 

ae per doz. 1 75 

0 rere _ 2 50 
Hammock. 

Wt PIAOO vc sewnass per doz. 50 

WR BCIOW 6 5 cv v6 cine rs 45 
Lambrequin, or Drapery, per gro...2I1c 
Col, ere 50%@ 508 10% 
Potato and Manure............. 663% 
Screw. 

aay teeniawarasacit ss 85% 

(See Goods, Bright Wire.) 

SHE TINE sh ani 58deSsowes per lb.54c 
HOOPS, TUB. 
a per case of 3 doz. $2 25 
HOSE, GARDEN. 

coupled. 

per ft. 
Velvet, 3 ply—-?” guar. press .... 7}€c 
Eclipse ce a ee eae 
Diamond “ ds 6 ii<¢ 
Geneva, as = * fee 
Illinois, 4 r 16 ¢ 


COTTON COV. RUBBER HOSE. 
High Grade-}’’-guar. press.400 Ibs. 11}c 


Special “ _ & geo: «See 
Leader * -~ © JOO" 7c 
‘ HUSKERS. 
Boss. 
NON 655% E 200 
Per doz..$2 00 2 00 1 75 80 
ON SS ana P P K 
Per gro. .$5 “40 6 00 600 10 50 
NNO a sss ‘a's 00'S 2000 3000 
POT MO i ccccws $3 50 9 00 24 50 
a 60 59 64 68 
oer: doz..$2 15 2 15 85 1 45 
Brinkerhoff’s. 
ORIN S65 deus wns x eadews eas $14 40 
IRON, PIG. 
See Metals.—First column. 
IRONS. 
Curling. 
RCs ea aeae ae oem per doz. $0 40 
a chate story ices aa ia ose ls = 50 
Mi Seine ora eulstoa 0 is 58 
PINS 6 65000:0 5.090 a 70 
i CS Sa eee er 1 25 
eh)” A 4 70 
Plane. 
WOOK THRRONs 655.505 6-005 00% 20&5% 
Sad. 
8 re per doz. $11 00 
Common, polished, per 100 tbs. 3 75 
No. 70 Asbestos B caerinsaee $1 20 net. 
ore 1 35 net. 
Common, nickel plated...... a 2p 
Chinese Polishing....per doz. 7 40 
Laundry, No. 1...... - 3:75 
Laundry, No. 2...... ° 6 25 
7“ oT z ™ 
Yo. 50 nterprise, per set, : 
No. 55 J 90 
No. 50 x, 5 - 1 00 
No. 55 T. - vied 96 
Tailors’ Sad. ........ per lb. 54 
Tailors’ Geese....... iv 53 
Ideal. 
6 lb; Mousehold.«. ..0000<2s. $3 50 
91; decememmeicer’ ss... a 066s os 4 25 
14 1b. Tailors’ Goose.......... 5 50 
Tuyere. 
Single Duck Nest. -per, doz. $5 2s 
Double Duck Nest. 9 25 
WAU ss skews coos ‘veach... 4 60 
JACKS. 
Locomotive.......0..005 neeenaeae 70% 
Wagon. 
je a eee eS rege 
Dilver, 7 
he a re 
Kach.. diniiereete $0.80 





Standard, 
NOs Soe ewes ea 2 
PE ovr ew ascacd $0 60 1 oc 
Wilcox, 
ee 2 3 
Each atus $0 85 1 290 2 90 
KETTLES. 
a eee Sid acnieieee ars, Soe nee me 15% 
Rr errr 40&5% 
RM Sa ake ors a sce gine areas per tb. 27c 
SNUIRE SS oaks clory oo ative bipartite 65% 
WN Vick Wise Sotho eee elem ewaad 50% 
KNIVES. 
Beet Topping. 
Clyde, 9-in. Scimiter Blade, dz. ~ 85 
UO CIEN scare Pa'g.a'e ore S:c-eiinel 40 
ae a: er a he 
Corn. 
SO ee per doz. $1 75 
PSUR Gis -6ia es c.0.0 0:0 x 2 75 
Lo eee ie 3 00 
Woodiord 0.64 6200s - a.25 
Drawing. 
Standard... ....... (New List)...50% 
fe nee 15% 
Barton’s Carpenters’........... 15% 
Folding Handle............. 25&5% 
Hay. 


American, Sickle agi -doz. ” - 


Canton, Sickle Edge. . 


25 


ae 4 3 00 
Iwan’s, Sickle Edge.... “ 9 50 
Iwan’s, Impv'd Serrated “* 10 00 
Lightn’g, Holt’s Genuine “* 6 50 
Lightning Pattern...... oy 6 00 
Wadsworth’s Sp’r Point. “* 9 00 
Hedge. 
RIES 5 vase per, doz. * 00 
ee 75 
Mincing. 
Common, Single..... ae 60 
Common, Double.... “ 90 
Streeter, 4-blade..... ti 1 30 
Streeter, 6-blade..... = 2 00 
Pulty. 
Common.. -per | doz. $0 60@1 00 
Lr 1 40@1 75 
Scraping. 
Beech Handle........ 75@1 00 
oO ot re 5 25@6 00 
KNOBS. 
Doors. 
co) A per doz. $ 8&0 
oe a = 90 
WGtvaveecsesscesees. “a 90 
LADDERS. 
Common Long. 
i h & Sa ee bin le tara sebeceracns 9c@14c 
Extension. 
REE Ga als Sb MRSA ESA ETS 14c 
Step. 
COMMGOR, HEF TGs is sis cicice cee dees 73 
Common, with Shelf, add 10c. 
Keystone Peta aia iva asain mR SRE 15c 
"PEIOIND: DEC EG. 6 dooce ew ec00eone 20c 


LANTERNS. 
are Eye Police. 
-in. Flash Light.. 


per, doz. #9 00 


33 int, FREGUIAT ..<06.% 7 50 
o it, ROGUES... 6.606 as 8 00 
Buhl. 
RON soos dks Bie wate inten ss $ 5 80 
MORNE: fis bcs d ees waleceane 11 50 
BNIB isc ois 0 a3 pest bib cele avoaln’ 9 00 
LEADERS, CATTLE. 
oe eee ee 1 2 3 
i ae $0 55 070 275 
LEATHER, LACE. 
Nias o cia ie BIS ie's wick ase ois o oaielos 60&5% 
Sides. 
Ex, Quality....... per sq. ft. $0 35 
LEATHERS, PUMP. 
WAIVG O00 TINGS... 550k v0ccs oes 10% 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 
COBDEIOE .o-6 05 per gro.l 75@3 65 
aa a 5 50 
Alaska, Coppered Z 4 00 
Alaska, Nickeled 5 5 00 
Transom. 
PEE tbo ovcnk eet da mee 80% 
LINES. 
Chalk. 
Twisted in ~ rt —— 
Nos. 8 G 
Gro.$1 50 2 So 2 4s 250 3 00 


Twisted in 50- - — 


Le 


3 4 
Per doz..... 25e 30 35c 4lc 


— in 20- ~ — 

Sie 2 3 
aa oe 2 25¢ 3le 35c 
Mansons’, in 100-ft. hanks. .doz. 80c 

Clothes. 
Se |e per doz. $0 95 
GOAL. AER so sciccene ie 1 40 
LC eer e 115 
50-ft. Braided Cotton. “* 25 








LINING, STOVE. -NAIL PULLERS. 
BRICKS oeeccciscciccses percrate, 42¢ See Pullers. 
NAIL SETS. 
MACHINES. See Sets. 
Boring. Without With NETTING POULTRY. 
Augers Auger , : 

Angular.. “per doz. 83 00 4 40 | Galvanized before weaving... .80&20% 
Upright 2 60 4 00 Galvanized after weaving..... 80&15 
Leather Riveting. CRAG PONS ooo 5 sae bactwsiwannte 65&5% 

Chicago, Pomero er d 9 00 J 

ae ga Naa dal eee as rg sa » 00] End Cutting. a 

Little Giant. 1111111 3 09] Stubb's Pattern, Inches. 5 6 

Pony, Pomeroy... “ 7 209] Per dozen............. $4 65 6 75 

Washing. End and Diagonal Culling. 

Maytag Electric ........... 60 00 Swedish Side. Inches... 5 6 
oo yee iets ene $450 5 75 
POMEL. oes ne ar 25 00 | Hoof. 

Hand............. 1200] Heller’s.............000006 40& 10% 
Wie Eke imine nenneswinanans 55&5% 

See B MAIL BOXES. NOZZLES 

ee Boxes. } ES. 
Hose. 

c : MALLETS. Genuine Gem........ per doz. $3 90 
‘ar penters’. | eer rre 3 60 
Fibre Head, Small. ..per doz. $5 00 MAYES osc ncccscieeicre = 3 00 

Medium: “ 5 75 
ss “Large. . “ 7 00 NUTS, HOT PRESSED. 
Round ya a “ 2 25 | Square Blank. 
ignumvite.. rr 4 00 Ins. } 5 2 
Square Hickory eee “ 2 50 tb.. 9c Be 6}c Sic ste i. de 
Lignumvite.. 4 75 Square Tapped 

Tinners’, a Ins. .e J 3 GE 3 
Applewood..... Be as 1 70 Ib..12}c 10}c 8c 7}c 63c 64c 6c 
Hickory ae “ $1@1 50 For 5- tb. boxes, add $c per Ib. te 
Hickory, Sheet Iron. . “ 1 50 | above prices. 

e ‘i OILERS. 
MATS. -hase Pattern. 

oor. Brass and Copper............. 70% 
National Rigid.........: NE Ten nnn sth eiae snhnnens 70% 
Acme Steel Flexible.......... 50% wae, sony 35% 

RIS e ieictnacrecexwewilaw nace 

stove. 2 ae per doz. $2 00@$2 25 
PR aia Ver iscmaleieidinaien per gro. $3 25 | avachine 
PRN ir ineaccanskd “ $0" d 
No. 1 Asbestos Toasters, or Conner Pisiaa a - $0 a 

wire - covered Stove Mats, Mathoat 1 og a gaa o 
with handle..«..... per doz. 1 10 see a hangualaaienies 60 
No. 2 Asbestos Toasters, with JADANROOR Soon. cicc.ecce swan ceed 65&75¢ 

2 ee per doz. 60 OPENERS. 
_— . 
MNS ie 9:6 4rei arm dacavers 12 14 
MATTOCKS. CU ere per, doz. $5 50 600 

CRIES 6.06 wes-ed aes os Mawenas 70% Cc Round....... 350 3 80 

DAs aateaicaseineiareserenie ceed ware’ Top: : 
607% Delmonico.......... ail doz. $1 = 
Never Slip......... 
MAULS. Crate 
Iron, Ibs.... 10 13 16—s«d1B j 
, Wo dt cnasiwencne bi : 

Per doz...$4 00 450 5 25 5 60 ae 

Wood Face, lbs.... 19 12 14 OUTFITS, COBBLING. 
og: fo) $0 550 600 Cont 

Wood Choppers’. oe nitive seanrecs per doz. ' 4 

‘ <aihtpae - dae TER COP PECONOMY see. .ccccccece : 

Lake Super’r & Oregon Pat, 75&5% if | re by 9 75 

MEASURES. PADLOCKS. 
4 pk. 1 pk. 3 bu. 5 
Galvanized, doz....$2 25 3 00 3 85 a 2 a ascindirae’ edacubeisandt ee 
Japanned, = 1-75 245 3.95 ——_ . 
PAILS 

MILLS, COFFEE. Cream. , 
LO oo 25% a without gauge, per doz. $3 = 
—— et ee ee eereeeseres in i24a73% 20-qt., with gauge....  “* 4 50 

ietctemiesnuae atea-d Eb 
Sap. 

10-qt., Galvanized, ina a 00 
MITRE BOXES. 12-qt., 3 50 
14-qt., = is siata 33 75 

See Boxes. 10-qt., IC Tin. eee DE OD 

12-qt., asdace eee OOS 

; MOPS 14-qt, “ .... “  ... 17 00 

) TRUE RECT per doz. $3 15 Stock. 

Handled Cotton. Galv’d, qts. 14 16 18 20 
Pounds. } 1} 2 Per doz...$3 90 410 500 5 50 
Per dozen. $2 00 2 35 265 3 25| Water. 

Galvanized...qts. 10 12 14 
MOWERS, LAWN. Per doz... 2.2.0. $150 165 1 85 
‘ — Wood. 

Gladiator—B. B. Cable, 2-Hoop....... per dos. $1 90 
Inches.......... 16 18 20 Cable, 3-Hoop..... . 2 10 
WO ss dinceew work $6 50 725 8 00 Cedar, 3-Hoop..... ” a 85 

King Universal—B. B. Standard, 2- Hoop... = 2 00 
TR iisnnnae $5 25 575 6 00 Standard, 3-Hoop.... “ 2 25 
Inches. 16 18 ‘ 

eoerecece . PANS. 
Big Giant. . 0.02000 3 So 390 4 25 ae ae 
Little Giant... 250 265 275 oa i Waaven esa aigraatd biecalatieindie 65% 
yy. 
COMMON: ob siccnacaodnntas 758109 
NAILS. RON nS ct came kenge eannnad 60% 

OL ee base, $2 35 | Roasting. 

CO TU isk 2 cbt nowesesabaese 2 45 Paxton, 

airtel Por doz $475 576 6 5@ 7 50 

er doz 7 * . « 

Small BEES iy ccewne ee nwes $2 45 Neverburn 4 00 450 8 50 6 00 

Carload Lots. .....cccccccees 2 34]. eee 

Moment Coated Savory, No. 200....... per doz. $8 40 
ey $2 25 
Corload Lotes..ccssecsessee 2 PAPER. 

: Building. 

Horse Shoe. Plain........... Der, 100 Ibs. $1 50 
PIR isc thantacovnaves 55&5% "SASNOR a. 5:0.0.0:0:0 1 60 
COO ai swéeaces xan dees eee 15% Tarred Felt = 1 90 
Pee re rrr ere Tre 55&5%, No. 20, Red Rosin. . .per roll, 35 
MN ob cirtonetdsraeenes 20&5% No. 30, Red Rosin... ” 55 
TEC Te CTT 30&5% Sand and Emery 
Clover Leaf........ perlb.,net,10$c]" Gyar sss low Hst, 50% 

Picture BR a neeinnenrsaemnen 50% 
TERNS TION oe iad kha ss'sas Ras 25% | Wrapping. 

(Ree ee tsareveswaneeee oe eo BAA ee per. $3 75 

ee POON PEE OE TE TC | a he re a 2 2s 
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PARERS. Tinners’ PUNCHES. me. SAWS. 
Apple. EON «5s 2ceswseseceoasben ee 0 4 Conductors’. Disston’s........ S6 br wea elec 

Bay State........... aes Serer anseneareeee each, S36] No. 22..........2005 per doz. $2 50] Jackson’s........ PROTA TAS: 25% 

se seg tpt Lae bare “ MRMEE co esescasiave per tb. 19 , 
panna » to PLUMBS AND LEVELS. Seddlers* a 30% 

ore evceeseerersece © EES UOTL Sew eee reer eer eseeeseeee 
DM caus succes kGsa eee asee Nets 
Potato. ee er ter sccrinesece BB >< apple Per don. cate | Circular. 

: re ; Sa AL i al cl atl eo Se Seer 50% 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 104 in., dz.6 50 L teers To Hiles’ 50&10% 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 5 in.,dz.5 50| Davis’ Inclinometer............. 15% PUTTY. Simonds’ Aaelguinses Sere 50% 

POINTS In Bladders. Cena 
PICKS. . ’ Strictly pure.....per 100 tbs. $3 00 2 z 
Adse Beye Ore. ......-...000000. 75% | Drive Well Points............ 75&5% am ee sees per doz. $1 35@$1 60 
Drifting and ‘Poll a See _7 ini ti RAIL. isston'’s...... sete eeee teeeeee ‘eo 
ae ne EE, Se aes rer 70% POKERS, STOVE. siesiditiis — - Cross-Cut. 
Pen raireeannstaarerenesno © | we't Steel, ste’t or bent, per dos. $o ss] Matchless Hein. --------+---:+ 381 Disston’s......-.000- ener 45% 
Wr’'t Steel, wood handl’s 80 te ; 4c BeOS Sep sansewkess ceeuwes 30% 
PINCERS Nickel Plated, coil handl’s GGEE TERN s occ cc cwsecescaees 
z : en 65 Sliding Door. Dehorning. 
— see — 2 se POKES, ANIMAL ae. Pan a eee per ’ H be Disston’s..... sewanas per doz. 5 75 
nches.... a9, AL . ronzed wrought iron. ...per ft. 

Per doz...$1 80 240 295 3 75| Cracker Jack, wr't steel, per doz. $4 50 Hack. | 
Blacksmiths’.......-...++++++++. 457% RAKES. > camaesweee's eee Kens oa 
soo cukchuebeccceseeenen® 40% ; POLISH. oe oe ane per doz. $5 20 Se rae 

Metal. : 
PINS. Black Silk, No. 50, 4-gallon, sa 6649, | Hand and Rip. 
Clothes. per doz. ‘$7 00 — Re ee ee oe 70% | Disston’s No.7............... 30% 
Black Silk, No. 60, 6-0z. cans, SE BROW ss cae e nso Wwe Miele 4 Disston’s Nos. 8, D8. 12. 76.112 

Common... .per box of gr. $0 42 per doz. 1 00 Malleable Iron, heavy......... 60% D100. end 120 Gnew fet). 25 

Boyt 6...... 25 Black Silk, No. 70, 1-pt - Hay 100, an (new list)..... % 
i; see sad : “ 20 ac ’ * ’ wt ag 2 25 ay. 2 20 $2 40 eee. ‘_ ° a eoeceee ‘4 eee 308 

Petes Black Silk, No. 80, I-quart ° i errr @ oy sg gga ac $5 = 
er er doz. 3 75 | Lewn—Wood. Our Saw, rip........ “ 450 
Fluted, 15-in........ per doz. 1 60 Black Silk, No. 90, jaalion IS Sinisa visio Bnnio per doz. $3 25 
eee 2l-in........ os 1901 «, per doz. 12 00 a Rie nue aos re 4 4 Keyhole 
Bo ccccescvesece Shoe. Lawn Queen......... a : : , 
ey See, - per doz.. .36c@50c Jumbo, 36 teeth..... sg 6 00 Disston’s....... seteeeeeeeees 25% 
Ea Rss ado bas es - 40c 
aon POI sieges RASPS—toe Pie, MST 
; : | rr ge Sere ene 5 CO 
go ot a gual RAZORS 
_ ee Black Eagle, 1-Ib.cans, pr.gr..$15 00] Star... 0......eecceeeseeee: 30% | oa ot 
Rees tae ack Silk— Ce eee: 4 Ls... ae 

sagen Re ae St Paces eli eae os $540 | Disston’s No. 7......2.e004++-30% 

Terms 60 days; 2% Cash 10 days. aste, 5-oz. cans... per doz 75 3 
Factory shipments generally delivered Paste, 4-Ib. cans. % 1 00 RAZOR STROPS. Pruning. | - 

Liquid, 4-pt. cans. 1 00 Star (Honing) 50% Disston’s...... pesaeehesseuuee % 
Lead. oom 6-07, cans. 7 a 75 RE ARUN 50s no nc vip win 9 Wwe ome A nit 
-pt. Air Drying Iron ost. , 

— —_ bees sciview 96 »'n6'6's isi! a “ Enamel......... 1 25 REGISTERS. Simonds’........ Jouuh avels ...45% 

eccevecvescverece Black Jack, i tb. cans. 9 25 (All Sizes). Wood 

Stove. ixon’s Carb. of Iron. 5 75 | Japanned, Bronzed & Plated. heer . 
Aeme~taches.... 6 7 Nickel Plate......... 4 50 u White Porcelain Enameled....... 60% a... Seyeaeeres per doz. 7 56 
Solid Brass and Bronze Metal .40&10% Clover leaf.......... 0¢@ 


Smooth, per jt.. 8c 84}c 10}c 
Planished, “* ..30c 3lc 38c 


Peeriess—Smooth. 7c 8c 9ic 
Polished. ...... 144c 15}c 18 c 


Planished...... zc Sic 35ic 
Made-up—lInches. 5 6 7 
Smooth........ 7ic 80 92c 


7 to 6 in. a Tapers, pr. jt. .1le 
6 in. yogi 27¢ 


Yale Patent Lock Pipe—Stove. 
5” 6” 7” 7-6" 





—Cents 
Battle Axe, Blue.. 7 94 103 
Can't Slip, 3 8} 10 Ii 
Peerless, a. 8% 10 I! 
Duplex, ade, ||) 11 13 14 


Yale, Rus. Fin....15 16 17 18 
Duplex, Planished 31 37 38 
Galvano, Gal.. 16 17 18 


If wanted id up, add per joint 


for es. Ic; riveted, l¢c. Crating 
e-up pipe extra. 
Wrought Iron Gas Pipe. ? 
@hin: Er discount, 60% 
@hin: ” a *60,10&5% 
-in. to 6-in., black.. id 10% 
to to 12-in., black. . ”. 624% 
istic. , galvanized. . a 42 
-in., galvanized. . a 50% 
193 to 6-in., galvan'd. sd 574% 
7-in. to 12-in., galvan’d. “ 45% 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench............. Nets 
PLATES, TIN. 
See Metals in Column 1. 
PLIERS. 
Giant, Button's—80% off list. 
Cutting. 
DEO. iceccvesecivspewsee 30% 
Mae biccsescsaccccsatee 50% 
Upper End and Diagonal Cutting 
Swedish Side. ...........ccece 70% 
Fencing. 
Black Ball......cccres per doz. $8 25 
Farmers’ Choice..... “8 8 00 
_ 8 25 
Mat and Round Nose. 
EE eres 30% 
co -wua DEEP ELECT <i 65% 
ebb kbbNaRhebSeeuSeeneean 50 
Raragon.......... venesss 150% 
—Inches 7 8 10 12 


vex dos...$3 00 350 450 550 





POPPERS, CORN. 


Round or Square, I-qt. “per, doz. " 00 
ee | ee 1 60 


POTS, FIRE. 


Clayton & Lambert’s, each ~ 00@6 00 
ee MEY 6 sks oko ess sme ach, 6 25 
fees os one * “Gach, $6 75@8 50 


POWDER. 
See Ammunition. 


PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY. 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co.....25% 


PRIMERS. 
See Ammunition. 
PRUNERS. 
Disston’s Pole......... per doz. $6 50 
Henry’s Improved..... ** 75&10% 
Water’s Improved...... = 80% 
PULLERS. 
Cork. 
ee So oe Se eeee each, $3 10 
yee eee si 1 40 
Quick and Easy...... ad 2 70 
Nail. 
CO PEE eee per doz. 10 80 
Giant Pattern....... we 9 00 
ee ee ee ere si 9 00 
Tack.—Giant.......... os 40 
PULLEYS. 
BONNETS A... 65 kbar aseusee 60% 
NE MAOE son ycsbs can ceue 50&10% 
Hay Fork. 


Iron Wheel, 5-in..... per doz. $1 75 
Wood Wheel, 6-in. = 1 80 
Wood Wheel, 6-in., " pass knot, 

ELEM ene se ae ee per doz. 2 55 


Hot House—Jap’d........... 50&10% 
eee Li. eee. 60% 
Se | a ee 50&10% 
Sash. 
ee See per doz. $0 18 
Common-Sense, 2-in.. ‘“* 20 
Empire Pattern, 2-in.. ‘“* 20 
OS Eee res os 20 
UE: os cankccwueess 25 


os 1 2 3 4 
Bach... .< $1 00 115 130 170 


Spray. 
ee EOE EE per doz. 14 50 
SE: es sie 3 40 
Cyclone, copper...... 23 6 75 
[ax eco ecbienes es 9 00 


Little Giant.........each 2 25 





Single Valve (Baseboard and Side- 


WO ence secses bh awees ee 70& 


REGISTER FACES. 
Japanned, Bronzed and Plated, 


4x6 to 14x14............ 708&10% 

94x16 to SBx42... cc ccccee -75&10% 
Heavy Round Destions eee 70% 
White Porcelain Enameled....... 60% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. .40&10% 

RINGS. 

Bull. 

S.C 24-in. 3-in. 

ROR Se ce oe ales $1 60 

Rea’s Improved Self- 

Piercing copper, doz. 2 +4 er 
Steel, per doz......... 1 00 
Nickel CS ie 1 33 rae 

and Ringers—Hog. 
Blair’s Rings. ....... per doz. $0 58 
Blair’s Ringers....... a 75 
Brown's Rings....... és 50 
Brown’s Ringers..... 4 80 
Champion Ringers..: “* 1 60 
Hill’s Ringers........ 24 70 
Hill’s Ring, boxes. “i 55 
Major Rings......... $3 60 
Perfect Ringers...... $j 1 20 
Wolverine Rings..... i 1 40 
Wolverine Ringers. . . ‘ig 80 
Fruit Jar. 
i es © per Ib.....30c 
ey. 
Split, round......... per doz. $0 17 
Split, square......... 32 
HOGI, TOMI... occ cee $f 40 
RIVETS. 
and Burrs. 
ee - 40&10% 
Coppered Iron.......... 60&10&5% 
MINE tie-a itvc'a ocaeie sos ka eos aes ale 70% 
ME Fuchs aGctNe per tb. $0 10 
Slotted Clinch........ per doz.40c@45c 
Tubular. 
Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes, doz. 45c 
RIVET SETS. 
See Sets. 
ROPE. 
Cotton. 
t, 5-16 in. Com. on reels. per th. 114c 
4, 5-16 in, Com. in coils. . ~ Ao = 
4, 5-16 in. Imp’lincoils.. ‘* 21 ¢ 
Sisal. 
ee tere llc 
Hardware Grade, rates, per tbh... 104c 
Pure Manila. 
Lo eee per tb. 144c 4 
Hardware Grade, rates... ‘* 124c 
RULES. 
ee ee eee te Nets 
i OCR Oe eo ee Nets 


SASH WEIGHTS. 
See Weights. 


10% 





SAW BUCKS—See Bucks. 


SAW SETS—See Sets. 
SAW TOOLS—See Tools. 


SAW FRAMES. 
Common, plain...... a, doz. $1 25 
Common, painted.. és 1 70 
SCALES. 

Counter. 

PMS 6 easier sies oes 40&10% 
Platform. 

ROS cuSexsanse Luebekwenes 50% 

SCISSORS. 
Pi sh cecucs scckosksavescexssoeere 
SCOOPS. 

Grain 

}-bu. “Hercules”. . per doz. 13 70 

l-bu. “Hercules”..... “ 15 00 

SCRAPERS. 

Box. 

Triangular..........per doz. $4 00 
Cabinet. 

Cast Steel........per doz. 60c@75c 
Road. 

Cubic ft... ..4 7 


5 3 
Without run’s, ea.$4 00 375 3 50 
With runners,ea. 4 25 400 3 75 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 


eS ees gross, $6 50 
Rr err rr es . 6 75 


SCREWS. 
Bench. 


Iron, inches.... 1 1} 1} 
$3 674 420 5 25 
Wood, white maple...per doz. 3 674 


aa SSeR ES eae 65% new list 
OE 8 rr rer ey or 708&5% 
ES eet eee 70% 
Lag or Coach — oo ~ all sizes, oul, 
ee ee ee . .758&10% 
ee 
OR. incs << 2 28 #@ 
Per doz.. “1 20c 26c 30c 23e 2c 
Wood. 
PP, Fi. Bright... ...0 0 oo  85&5&25% 
R. H. Blued.......... -824&5&25% 
F. H. Jap’d........... -824&5&25% 
F. H. Brass. eocecce “440g 7O85&25 /o 
SS eae . -674&5&25% 
R. H. Nickel Plated: : . -6748&5&25% 
SCYTHES. 
Be Ve Be, grass.. . per doz. $8 00 
DET, GOOOE.. . 5.06 05's - 8 25 
Clover Leaf Dutchman. “@ 7 50 
Honest Dutchman..... “ 7 50 


Be Ve Be. .cicscecssse S Y 50 
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, SETS. SQUARES. 

Nail. 

Round, common..... per doz. $0 33 ag gins Sade ‘$2. 50 vis Face 
Square, common..... = 42 | Mitre... ‘ | 
hh. * 33 | Mitre... eee eee eee renee ee eees 
at oe a rs eis cba Ge rake Class Stee a 6/050 {Nets 
fe + ine aa a 55 6 CUR lg) Sa eee 

Rivet. — oa ~ — ) ee ieee 46, “ 
Farmers’............ per doz. $1.20] Winterbottom’s.....te+.. ++ , 

Co ee ee ee ee ee © 
Saw. 
Aiken's Pattern...... per doz. $3 50 SQUEEZERS, LEMON. 
Common Lever...... a 1 20 | Common Wood........ a doz. $0 70 
Disston’s Monarch... ee 6 50 | Porcelain Lined, Wood. | 25 
Disston’s X-Cut..... ~ 12 00 | Boss, malleable iron. . 1 20 
pane Oni ere sy 1 = — ion oo bowl ji : = 
SS eee = 0 | Iron Frame, glass bow a 
Nash’s Hand........ se 3 1£ | Little Giant, tin’diron.. ‘“* 4 00 
if gD SS 6” re 6 4 20 | Drum, japanned....... © 3 60 
Stillman’s Lever..... - 1 30 | Drum, nickel plated.. si 4 50 
Stillman’s X-Cut..... “ 2 50 
SHARPENERS, SKATE. ties. iaieniantal 
SI 5.5 ores nacewe per doz. $1 60 AS An er per th. 93@9%c 
REG a a wigtaanecone - 8 
SHAVES, SPOKE. Butter Tub 8 @8jc 
Fence—less than carload. 

Tron.......++++. per doz. $1 10@1 85 Polished. ....... per 100 ths. $2 49 

i, see eseas : ie Galvanized....... = 3 19 

__, aReRORREnaRa ae as ‘iti 40 

SHEARS. Wrought. 

Pruning. Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Buckeye, No. 1...... per doz. $5 75 Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 
Buckeye, No. 2...... 4 7 40 Staples, and Hooks and 
California Pat.,9-in.. ‘“ 3 20 ee OP rer 80&10& 10% 
oe _ 10-in. “ 4 00 be eee 75&10% 

raw Cut, No, 3.....  “ 13 75 
— ie 7 4.. ‘_ pe ‘ 16 50 STEELYARD. 
enry’s Pat 1 1 012 : 
Per doz...$1 40 2 10 2/90 2 80 Discount 257%. 
PtiksVaeinbia aids ere om per doz. 00 
Sheed No. BBA. i 2 STONES. 
a eee 
Reg. Grip...... $11 25 1150 12 00 PEINGORtGs 5.6600 <0 00: per Ib. 5i@7 c 
Nar. Grip., doz. 1100 1125 12 25] More Grit........... i 94c 
ee ene 60% Washita............. 38 ¢ 
Tinners’—See Snips. een paisa 3 ania \aralere aed 60% @60&5% 
4l— Mounted. 
SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. Arkansas a. Roasiee per doz. = 00 

— 3 4 5 Arkansas Soft.. a 5 50 
n-nonane pert. hc! 

Hatfield’ s. Oi Camougid, ” 2 - 

rkansas Hard......per fb. 
2k Seer $0 90 130 2 20 ae = 20 
SHELLS—See Ammunition. Lily White... ..:... ee 40 
SHELLERS, CORN. on gga a = 
SHOR ods eucmneseess per doz. $6 75 Waaltits:........... 40 
SHIELDS. Scythe. 
Expansion Bolt Shields. ..... sve ess <>» way SS 
SHOES. Gem Corundum...... “ 7 50 
Green Mountain..... 2 4 50 
Conductor ec cccccce eoccvcces .60&10% La 2 aa “ 7 00 
SHOT—See Ammunition. Quinnebog “ 6 00 
SHOVELS AND SPADES. yo. Oe eRe 
No. 2, Woodford..... per doz. $5 50 STOPS, BENCH. 
PRIME eon ak Sr bees O01 Hotchiciss’... 2.226.050 per doz. $3 50 
Ames’, new list..... en 124% oe ee eee i 4 00 
Neverbreak, hollow bek, blk. .815 75 STOPPERS, FLUE. 
National. . 12 TS COMMOD 6 i.cccicdeaceus per doz. $0 40 
Buckeye. . = ee ML!) Ceo) a rere Sere 8 45 
Mohawk... “ “|. 69 00] Gem, flat, painted...... . 85 

Drain. Gem, cor’d, decorated... “ 70 
DWE Se PONECHON soi osc ees SOT OE, Bi avcieiecnccnes ig 90 

Railroad, etc. a eee ee **  -70@85 
Black Diamond...... per doz.$12 00|Skinner’sCommonSense “ 80 
Oe ee S75 
KOyRONG. .. 66.5555 . 8 75 STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 
Vateriand. arrest y 30 STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 

ollow Back........ aj 7 a i 

. Ames’, new list..... Discount, 124% a oe 
now. 

Fick, ree $1 65@$9 00 STRAPS. 

aska Stee POEOOD ss stoiesas cist dai d 1 80 
D-Handle........... per dos. $3 50] spur oct per Joe. Pie I OT0 
Long Handle........ x 3 00 
STRETCHERS. 
Cast Iron. — Carpet. 
BM siistscsva'ee eS E Sa 50&10% BUUAEG Sys000csesces per doz. $3 90 
Enameled, White.......... 50&10% ee ee 5 25 
Wrought Steel. Malleable Iron....... ~ 70 
Painted, new list........ 40&10&5% — sete ee sees Be : . 
SLEDGES—See Hammers. wi aciiitenecice detain 
SNAPS, HARNESS. N.S. Elwood’s....... per doz. $6 00 
Oe en ae 334% O. S. Elwood’s....... ” 6 00 
German Pattern............. 3085 % Wittie Coal... ss ski os 5 75 
Pe nS eee ne 60% Safety annie fake, . 10 00 
OUAT LOVEF. «cccccces 
SNATHS. Canton Tackle Block. “ 9 50 
Double Ring, Bush..... per doz. $7 25 Warhee'e. <5 os sess “ 6 25 
Patent Loop, Bush..... 4 7 50 
Patent Loop, Grass.. = 6 75 SWIVELS. 
SNIPS, TINNERS’. Malleable Iron......... per tb. $0 10 
Clover Renn 40&10% | Wrought Steel......... per gro. 4 50 
| ee ee 40&109 
SEERA 50% TACKS 
SOLDER—See Metals. on eee 
N . Bilt Posters Cuts. oo oc eae sc 40& 10%, 
Perfect a, Oe ce eee 40&10%, 
1 ane 1 2 3 4 — a errs pied 
P SUN ois li gies earns ae aibconn Sate 
Pliny eels ee ee _ Upholsters’ NEG ie Sins PEe we 40& 10%, 
er doz... light, $1 15; heavy, $2 50 Double Pe: Raaig Se ers — 
. ouble WN iG Sua 'wiaoatarails ie 0 
Per doz...light,90c; heavy, 1 35] COPPET.....-.--seeeeeveee per tbh., 34c 
ite ook per doz. 1 20| Canvas Nail................... 
Warner’s No. ....... 11 13. | Clout Nails. tcc ee ceeerevres 40&10% 
Per Gok. ici ccecs sco SO 75 1 35 | Hungarian Nails............ 40&10% 





TAPES, MEASURING. 


Asses’ Skin............. 30, . & 40% 
Patent Bend —_— Berccancets 5 &5% 
Lufkin’s Steel.. * 334@30% 
Lufkin’s Metallic......... "30, 30&5% 
Lufkin’s Pocket......... -40,40 & HG 


TEE BEVELS—See Bevels. 


THERMOMETERS. 
eit CANO... 5 3:s.s -, doz. 80c@$ 1 25 
Wood Bac $2 00@ 12 0) 
RHO 6 ences - 12 00 
TIES. 

Bale. 

SEINE LOOR a gc siciccceccecn 80&5% 

All other kinds.........-- s+ +s. 70% 


Cow—See “Chains.” 


TOOLS, SAW. 


Disston’s Universal...........+.- 40% 
TRAPS. 

Mole. 

ROGGE Oi cic ccaes per doz. $6 00 

Mouse and Rat. 

Holdem Mouse............. $2 25 

FROMM RAGS 6.6.5 osc cercaicic 4 00 

Sure Catch Mouse.......... 15 

Sure Catch Rats... .ccccccs 60 

Delusion Mouse............. 1 00 
TROWELS. 

Brick. 

Fe er em 30% 
PEGG Wiic eerindawnsasnoes 15&5% 
MMM a iisinein giea aera mess 30% 
OL ee Pe re ee 20% 

Plasters 
Clover Leaf. ........ viewenscteOge 
PAIN Ma: 5 ea a awrdse a BeOS 25% 
We I iaiicnicavanweeweas 25% 

TRUCKS 

Me cain eeOiieaeennd each, $2 75 

CRON i 5.6'0acc aainnels ae acd 50&10% 
| a 2 3 
Half Ironed. i. 00 385 5 50 
Full Ironed...... 345 450 645 

TUBS, WASH. 

Standard, — Ex. 
Lo ee 2 1 large 
Per. doz.. “g5° 00 600 700 9 50 

Dowell. 

Per doz... 5 35 635 700 9 50 

Cedar. 

Per doz... 6 10 7 10 7 90 10 80 

Indurated. 

Per doz... 855 9 45 10 80 13 50 

Galvanized. 

), erence! 2 3 
WOT GONG 5 o'sinccwass 470 550 6 25 
TWINE. 

Per th 
3-ply Cotton Wrapping Bi esnataldiin 28c 
4“ ee: CLO OR O ee 2c 
4,, oy Extra Wrapping....... 27¢ 
” oe s Hvy. he a 25c 
a Wrapping on tubes... ..27c 
i r , . cones... . |. 25¢ 
Ne 3 %~ nan eee 
India Hemp, }- a balls Sirah ward. eca'are 21c 

“6 Hee ge aisha oan 20c 
= ne tb. Be a titra gaa doz. 75c 
Sonly fute, 2 wade ceaes l6c 

Saply Jute, 99M cise acces a's 15c 

Jute Wrapping, }-Ib. balls.........14c 

Jute Wool, 1-tb balls.............. 9hc 

Seins 
Le Ee ee 9 12 15 
| pertb. 32¢ 3lc 30c 
1 oe  32e 3 1c 30e 
i ee “  — 38c 34c 33c 
Staging, }- Ib. ball, size = Pact 264c 

coerce 264c 

his = — re reraveece 264¢ 
ee OT ee 23c 
7 Ply fhe in he PINE Sc :nceckalewwdis 18c 
3 i are secre or 18c 

:. oe Sa Seles wt Sitka a tactaas 27¢ 


3- “* Silver Finsh, in hanks... .37c 
Fodder or Lath. 








I Seen eee Tee 6ic 
POO SRE 6:0 5 06a we wes es vince =e 
VISES. 

ETA os 2 hand oie niece Saie wh ie hE 
Pheenix, Oval Slide, 

Inches.... 24 3 34 4} 

Keach ...... $1 25 150 1 85 2 75 
Pasicer’s Parad. ..:06.60 0 6c60 0 vs 20% 
EMRE © VICUOES Since ecisconsione 20% 
Parker's Swivel Base............ 20% 
Parker’s Re-inforced............. 20% 
Parker's X Series........00s000- 20% 
Parker’s Combination............ 20% 
CR 2 OneRSn crcrsercice 40&5 7% 
Williamson’s Universal........... 60% 





WARE. 
Stove Hollow Ware. 
Plain or Unground............ 
Ground Wares: soc ic ccscass 350 
Enameled Ware.............. 33 18 
SOC BOW 55 s.< kes cs cane 60a 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 ths. $3 00 
White Enameled Ware. 


Maalin Kettles :........0.i6:6.6:4< 60&10% 
Neverbreak Flat and Round 
Bottom Kettles........... 60&5% 

Covered Ware. 

Tin’d and Turn’d..........35&10% 

MRO oe 50d euros eles 45&10% 
se he 

EIN i 3 eis se Rianne dase Heeione 25% 

MGAMOEG S556 660 cad0.8ipceececcee 30% 
Enameled. 


Cherry Blossom and Chrysolite.50% 
WASH BOARDS—See Boards. 
WASHERS. 


Standard O. G. cast iron. 
“— iron in bulk, per, “tb. 
n 
9c 64c Sc Sc ale 4}c the 
Wrought steel in 5-Ib. boxes, per tb.: 
In.} 3 4 j 
10c 7c 6c She Se 


-per tb. 2}c 


5c akc 
WEDGES. 

YS CO Oe per i? $0 30 

NIN Ba ow se soiecoxstecsint per Ib 103 

ONE ae clawed waceeimete 

WEANERS. 

Calf. 

Fuller's, per doz......$2 00 to $2 50 

Tyler's Safety, perdoz. 1 85 to 2 40 

Carroll’s, per doz..... 3 00to 3 75 

Hoosier, per doz..... 3 50to 4 60 

Shaw Perfected...... 3 00to 3 75 
WEIGHTS. 

PRNCNOBE oe ies ice < per tb. 24c 
Sash—f.o.b. Chicago....per ton, 23 00 
WHEEL BARROWS. 
Common Railroad...... per doz. 17 00 

Heavy Railroad........ wi 24 

Panama Steel Tray..... “ 39 00 

Klondike Steel Tray.... “ 28 00 

WHEELS. 

COPURENME 5.56 6s:50 oe owe sine 708& 1085 

pe EEE COLO OC Te 75&5% 

Well. Ins... 8 10 14 
Per doz. ‘$3 00 420 5 40 15 00 

WIRE. 

Barbed. Painted. Galv'd 
Carloads, per 100 tbs. = 49 $3 19 
Lessthancar “ 2 60 3 30 

Brass. 

Tis CON cist csc ewacee pears 20% 
In 1-Ib. spools, new list........ 50% 
Broom—Tinned.......60&10&10&10% 


Cable—Same price as Barbed Wire. 
Copper. 


BIR CONN sale caeins ee siwicslnezins 20% 
1-fb. spools, new list........ 50&10% 
Fence—Smooth 


Nos. 6 to 9, An’ — 100 ths. | 80 
Nos. 6 to 9, Galv'd, 20 


Hair—New List...........000 on 
Market. 
Bright, full bdles........... 75&5% 
Bright, broken bdles........... 70% 
Coppered, full bdles........... 70 
Coppered, broken bdles.. “--65810% 
Tinned, full bdles........... 75&5 
Tinned, broken bdles....... 65&10% 
Picture—In coils....... pn me 
Tn 5-tb. spools....... per lB. «<0. 
WRENCHES. 
Romie Standart. oicicccccceccs 50&10% 
PD Se eer ere 90c net 
pe ee 50 
Fe CTT ee 75&5 
ite Adjustable SE PE OCCT S ee 25% 
MAREGHIO E < 6 cncerceccies per Ib. 08c 
Mi aileable ee Perr Pace ais c 
en 75&10% 


Bemis & Call’s 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable bs) 
Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs’ Pattern, 
40%; Combination Bright. . sem 





Steel Handle Nut........... 

Combination Black.......... 

Merrick Pattern....... 

Double End Adj. S 

WRINGERS. 

No. 500, Royal . ..<..0«. per doz. 34 00 
No. 350, Universal ..... 30 00 
No. 300, Novelty ...... - 30 00 
No. 310, Keystone..... = 30 00 
No. 100, Rival ........ a 26 00 
No. 380E, Universal.... ae 35 00 
No. 790, Gvarantee.... “ 39 00 
No. 770, Bicycle....... i 35 00 
No. 110, Guarantee.... 5 34 00 
No. 110, Domestic..... - 39 00 
No. 110, Brighton...... a 26 00 
No. 740, Bicycle....... ~ 35 00 
No. 22, Guarantee.... “ 34 00 
No. 22, Domestic..... 53 20 <3 
No. 22, Pioneer.:..662 “ 6 5% 
No. 2, Superb. .ccece $ 23 ho 








—etannnngns regaivnteer 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Abbott Mfg. CO....-+eeeereerrerr’ 
Alien Co., L. B....-seeeererrereres 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co.... 
American Steel & Wire Co.....----- 
Ashton Mig. CO.....+-+++eerrerre? 
Berger Bros. CO..-+++++-++++> see 
Berger Mfg. C0...--++errerr rere 
Bernz, OUt0... 6-0 eee eee errr ree 
Bertsch & CO.....-++-+eeereerre 
Birkenstein & Sons, S...----++++--- 
Boynton Furnace Co.....-++-+++ 
Brauer Supply Co. A.G.....-.--- 
Buhl Stamping Co.....-++--++++5++ 
Bullard & Gormley CO......++++++: 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co....... 
Burton Co.,W.J5..-----e errr reeee 
Champion Stove Co. tT TT Te és 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co.......---- 
Clark & Co., G.M.....-+--e+8e5- 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.....--- 
Cleveland Castings Pattern CO... 
Cooper Oven Thermometer Co... 
Cope Stove Pattern Wks., G. W.. 
Corbin Screw Corporation......-- 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co......--- 
Danville Stove & Mfg. Co...... 
DeKalb Wagon Co.......++-++++> 
Delta File Wks.....--- 
Dieckmann Co., F..... 
Dixon Curcible Co., J....---+ +++" 
Double Blast Mfg. Co.....+-.-+--++> 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co.....---+++- 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co......-- 
Friedley-Voshardt Co......--++++++ 
Furnace Supply & Mfg. Co......--- 
Globe Ventilator Co..........+++--- 
Harrington & King Perforating «ae 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co,.....-- 
Heller Bros. Co......0++ee+020 e008" 
Hemp & CO.......0eee eee eres 
Henry Furnace Co., T. E... 

Highton & Sons Co., W........--- 
Hussey & Co., C.G.wccccccccceses 
Illinois Retail Hdw. Assn..........- 
Imperial Furnace Co. ............-- 
Inland Steel Co.......c2sesseeceee 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle,Wks... 
Be 6 | ee a aes 
Misaball Bros. CO... ccccccssscsees 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co........ 
Latfkin Rule Co... cccccscccsceses 
Lyon, Conklin & Co.,Inc........... 
Magee Furnace Co..............++: 
Malleable Iron Range Co........... 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co. 
Moeschi-Edwards Corrugating Co... . 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co......... 
i fe re me 
National School of Pattern Drafting. . 
Neal Hdw. Co., Inc., B. B........... 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks....... 
Nickel Plate Stove Polish Wks....... 
oe Bo Ge 6 eee 
POs TE, Bic s sons cccwcvec 

Peerless Cooker Co.............+.. 
Quincy Pattern Co... ....2602022. 
Richards-W ilcox Mfg.Co........... 
I IVS TOO iow 0s icn eich es0 0000 
Robinson Co., M. W..............- 
Robinson Furnace Co............... 
Rock Island Mfg. Co............... 
Ross-Gould List & Letter Co........ 
Schelble-Moncrief Heater Co........ 
Se ee 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J........ 5 
a ee 
Sprague Fdy. & Mfg. Co........... 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co...... 
Standard Ventilator Co............. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co.............. 
See ee 
a te ee 
Symonds Register Co.............. 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co............ 
ce) oe ee 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg.Co........ 
Vedder Pattern WKS. .....0.csccscee 
PER MERE OO. n nas 8 obekbrsabowsd 
Walter-Bloomer Co................. 
TN i we eine bw 
WON PORE CO ..oc kiss cewecace 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX 
Arms—Fire. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Wks., 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Bicycles. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Wks. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Boilers—Steam. 


Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bolts and Nuts. 
Corbin Serew Corporation, 


New Britain, Conn. 


Braces—Ratchet, 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Brakes—Cornice, 


3ertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


) 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brass and Copper. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Caps—Chimney. 











Globe Ventilator Co., sees; BM. TX. 


Standard Ventilator Co., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Ceiling—Metal. 

3erger Mfg. Co., 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Moeschl-Edwards Corrugating Co., 
Covington, Ky. 


Canton, O. 


, Wheeling Corrugating Co 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


Chain, 


Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Chisels, 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 


Chutes—Coal, 


Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
‘ Omaha, Neb. 


Clips—Damper. 


Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 


Cookers—Steam. 
Peerless Cooker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cornices. 


Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chiess., IIL 


Moeschl-Edwards Ccrrne+t.2 Co., 
ovington, Ky. 


Cut-< fis—Rain Water. 
Sullivan-Geiger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Doors—Garage. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.. 
Aurora, Ill. 


Chicago, Ii. 


Drivers—Screw. 
North Bros. Mfg. Co 


Elbows—Conductor Pipe. 
Dieckmann Co., F., 


Elevators. 


Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Enamel—Iron. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Works, 
Chicago, Il 


Enamel Ware. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


Faces—Ventilating. 
Highton & Sons Co., W., 


Nashua, N. H. 


Facings. 
Dixon Crucible Co., J., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Fencing—Wire. 
American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicago, Il. 


Files, 


Delta File Wks., 
Heller Bros. Co., 


Freezers—Ice Cream. 
North Bros. Mfg. Co 


. 


Furnaces—Soldering. 
Ashton Mfg. Co., 
Bernz, Otto, 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co., 


Columbus, O. 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Double Blast Mfg. Co., 


North Chicago, III. 


Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc 


Baltimore, Md. 


Gearing—Skylight. 


Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Grease—Graphite. 
Dixon Crucible Co., J., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Grilles, 


Highton & Sons Co., W., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Hammers, 


Vaugban & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Handles—Boiler, 
Berger Bros. Co., 


Hangers—Door, 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co 


Hangers—Eaves Trough. 





Abbott Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cincinnati, O. 


‘| Schwab & Sons Co., R 
M 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 


‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newark, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Aurora, Ill. 
Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Heaters—Warm Air. 


3oynton Furnace Co., Chicago, tl. 

Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Danville, Pa. 

Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 

Cleveland, O. 

Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Henry Furnace Co., T. E., 
Cleveland, O. 


| Imperial Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, Ia. 


Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Magee Furnace Co., Boston, Mass. 


Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


Robinson Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


|Sehill Bros. Co., Crestline, O. 





= 

ilwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mfg. Co., 

Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 


Wrought Iron Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


i Smith, C., 
| Sprague Fdy. & 


Iron—Soldering, Self Heating. 


Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., 
Zaltimore, Md. 


Insurance, 


Illinois Retail Hdw. Assn., 
Elgin, Ill. 


Jobbers—Hardware, 


sullard & Gormley Co., Chicago, Il. 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Lanterns, 


Buhl Stamping Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Lists—Mailing. 


toss-Gould List & Letter Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Liquid—Soldering. 
Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Machinery, 


Neal Hdw. Co., Inc., B. B., 
New York, N. Y. 


Machinery—Culvert, 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machines—Crimping, 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Metals—Old and New. 


Birkenstein & Sons, S., Chicago, III. 


Neal Hdw. Co., Inc., B. B., 
New York, N. Y. 


Metals—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mica. 


Brauer Supply Co., A. G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Munsell Co., E., Chicago, Il. 


Miters. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Nails—Slating. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Il. 


Moeschl-Edwards Corrugating Co., 
Covington, Ky. 


Paste—Soldering. 


Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Patterns—Stove. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Cope Stove Pattern Wks.. G. W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Quincey, Ill. 
Trey, NN. xX. 
Quiney, Ill. 


Quincy Pattern Co., 
Vedder Pattern Wks., 
Weller Pattern Co., 


Paint—Silica Graphite. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Pipe and Fittings—Furnace, 
Furnace Supply & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 
Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pipe—Conductor. 
3erger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 


Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Hl. 
Dieckmann Co., F., Cincinnati, O. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Il. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Pliers, 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Plumbago. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Polish—Metal. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Wks., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Polish—Stove. 
3rauer Supply Co., A. G., 
P St. Louis, Mo. 
Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Wks., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Punches. 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Rasps. 


Delta File Wks., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 





Registers. 
Henry Furnace Co., T. E., 
Cleveland, O. 
Highton & Sons Co., W., 
Nashua, N. H. 
Symonds Register Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Repairs—Stove and Furnace. 


Brauer Supply Co., A. G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Revolvers. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Wks., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Roasters. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Corrugating Co., 


Wheeling 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Roasters—Steam, 


Peerless Cooker Co., 


Rolls—Forming. 
sertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Niagara 


Roofing—Iron and Steel. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3ros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Moeschl-Edwards Corrugating Co., 


3erger 


Covington, Ky. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co., Canton, O. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Rope—wWire. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Rules, 


Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Salts—Soldering. 


Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Schools—Sheet Metal Pattern Draft- 
ing. 


of Sheet Metal Pat- 
Louis, Mo. 


Nation School 
tern Drafting, St. 


Screens, 


Highton & Sons Co., W., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Screens—Perforated Metal. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sheets—Aluminum. 
4irkenstein & Sons, 8S., Chicago, Ill. 


Sheets—Black and Galvanized. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co., Canton, O. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





Sheets—Toncan Metal. 
Stark Rolling Mill Co., Canton, O. 


Sheets—Vismera. 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shingles—Metal. 


Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Corrugating Co., 
Covington, Ky. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Moeschl-Edwards 


Skylights. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Snips—Tinners’. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Zuffalo, N. Y. 


Specialties—Hardware. 

Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Saginaw, Mich. 


Lalance & Grosjean 


Lufkin 
North Bros. 


Rule Co., 
Mfg. Co., 
*hiladelphia, Pa. 
Robinson Co., M. W., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mfg. Co. 


Island P 
Rock Island, Il. 


Rock 


Wagner Mfg. Co., 


Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Statuary. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Stoves—Gasoline and Oil, 


Clark & Co., G. M., Chicago, Ill. 


Stoves and Ranges. 
Champion Stove Co., Cleveland, O. 
Clark & Co., G. M., Chicago, Ill. 


Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Danville, Pa. 


Malleable Iron Range Co., 
Zeaver Dam, Wis. 
Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Crestline, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Schill Bros. Co., 
Van Range Co., J., 


Tapes. 


Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Thermometers—Oven. 


Thermometer Co., 


Cooper Oven 
Pequabuck, Conn. 


Tin—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


Tinplate, 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Corrugating Co., 


Wheeling ; 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Tools—Blacksmiths’. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Tools—Carpenters’. 


Rule 


3ros. 


Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Mfg. Co., : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 


Lufkin 
North 


Chicago, Il. 





Tools—Sheet Metal, 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y¥. 


Tools—Tinsmiths’, 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Lyon, Conklin & Co., Ine., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
& Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 


Vaughan 


Weiss & Co., H., 


Torches, 


Allen & Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Ashton Mtg. Wo., Newark, N. J. 
3ernz, Otto, Newark, N. J. 

Burgess Soldering Furnace Co., 
Columbus, O. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, 

Blast Mfg. Co., 
North Chicago, Il. 

Lyon, Conklin & Co., Ine., 

Saltimore, Md. 


Mich. 
Double 


Troughs—Eaves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Dieckwann Co., F., Cincinnati, O. 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Corrugating Co., 
Covington, Ky. 


Berger Bros. Co., 


Moeschl-Edwards 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Tubing—Brass and Copper, 


Ildw. Co., Ine., B. B 


Neal Dey 
New York, N. Y¥, 


Utensils—Kitchen. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
3uffalo, N. Y. 


Peerless Cooker Co., 


Ventilators. 
serger Philadelphia, Pa. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Milwaukee Artistic Metal Ceiling Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ventilator Co., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


sros. Co., 


Standard 


Vises. 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rock Island Mfg. Co., 
tock Island, Il. 
Wagons—Hardware Delivery. 
De Kalb Wagon Co., De Kalb, Il. 


Waterers—Stock, 


Mfg. Co., 
Rock Island, I 


Rock Island 


Wire, 
Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ml. 


American 


Wire—Barb. 


Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, I 


American 


Wrenches. 


Robinson Co., M. W., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS CHANCES. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





; Wants and Sales 


For paid yearly subscribers 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RECORD will insert 
under this head advertisements of 
six lines WITHOUT CHARGE. For 
employers wishing to secure em- 
ployes, parties desiring to purchase 
business, business for sale, partner 
wanted, to exchange, etc., not exceed- 
ing fifty words the price to non-sub- 
scribers is one dollar per insertion, 
payable in advance. ‘To clerks and 
tinsmiths looking for situations, the 
price to non-subscribers is fifty cents 
per insertion. Those who respond to 
these annoucements please mention 
that they “‘READ THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD.” 


P ATENTS U. S. and Foreign Patents 
secured. Trade Marks Reg- 
istered. Patent Validity and Infringement Opinions 


Consulting Expert HERBERT E. PECK Patent Attorney 
Established 1895 WASHINGTON, D. C. Barrister Bldg. 


aon aS 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 














Wanted—Abouvt 50 feet of up-to-date 
hardware shelving and counters in ex- 
change for land. Address Steinhart & 
Whitmore Company, Wilmington, Illinois. 

3-35t 


We have on hand four tons of 24%” by 
43”-14 gauge, seven tons 44%” by 49” by 
\%” band steel in perfect condition. Make 
us an offer on part or the entire lot. Ad- 
dress Schlafer Hardware Company, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 3-3t 





For Sale—Tin and plumbing business. 
Shop well equipped. Good trade estab- 
lished. The business has been carried on 
in the same shop for 20 years. Desire to 
go West. Address M. M. Shoemaker, Box 
82. Emlenton, Pa. 2-3t 


Wanted—To buy or lease picture show 
in town of 1,500 or larger. No com- 
petition. Will also consider proposition 
to buy sheet metal and plumbing shop. 
Give particulars and terms in first let- 
ter. Address Box 136, Saybrook, Illinois. | 

ore 








For Sale—Hardware store invoicing 
$4,500 with fixtures. Equipped with War- 
ren shelving. Stock clean and well as- 
sorted. Business in good farming local- 
ity in town of 2,500 population. Do not 
answer unless you mean business. and 
have the cash. Address Perryville Hard- 
ware Company, Perryville, Missouri. 3-5t 


TINNER’S TOOLS. 














Wanted—Stock of hardware. [I have 
some cash and a modern house in first- 
class condition, well rented. Good loca- 
tion. Do you want to trade? Can make 
quick deal. Address E, W. Lowell, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 1-3t 


For Sale—Small stock of hardware, in- 
voicing about $3,000. Will sacrifice for 
quick sale. Reason for selling, going into 
sheet metal business. Address A-51, care 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





For Sale—General hardware _ stock, 
stoves, paints, oils, etc. Clean, up-to- 
date stock and fixtures, about $6,000 to 
$7,000. In the richest farming country in 
central Kansas, in the best location in the 
city of 12,000. Address Richolson Hard- 
ware Company, Salina, Kansas. 1-3t 


For Sale—All or half interest in the best 
hardware store, invoicing about $8,000. 
Annual sales, $20,000. Located in one of 
the best towns of 2,500 in the corn belt 
of Illinois. Address A-43, care of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South Mich- 
igan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 24-ufn 





Wanted—To buy a tin shop in connec- 
tion with a hardware store. Will pay cash 
for tools and machines, or rent them. 
Will pay a percentage on all orders that 
come from the store. Have had many 
years of experience as an all-around tin- 
ner. Address James Maloney, 136 Ash- 
land Avenue, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 3-3t 





For Exchange—I have a quarter section 
of land located in Traverse City, Minne- 
sota, all under cultivation, that I would 
like to exchange for a hardware stock up 
to $8,000.00. I am no trader, and will not 
consider any proposition that is not well 
located and prosperous. Address A-53, 
care of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 2-3t 





Wanted—To hear from someone who 
wants a good, clean stock of hardware 
invoicing between $5,000 and $6,000. Best 
of reasons for selling. Do not answer 
unless you want to buy, as we will not 
consider any trades. Address A-59, care 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 





For Sale—Stock of Hardware, Stoves, 
Paint and Oils. Nice, new, clean, up- 
to-date stock and fixtures, will invoice 
about six thousand dollars ($6,000), in 
an A-No. 1 farming country. Must be 
cash. No trade considered. Unless you 
have cash and mean business, do not 
answer. Reason for selling, different 
manufacturing interests demand my en- 
tire attention. This proposition will bear 
thorough inspection and investigation and 
will go quickly. Address J. E. Kercher 
Wolcctt, Indiana. 25-ufn 





For Sale—Set of 49” by 3” steel form- 
ing rolls on stand in first-class condition. 
Will sell at a bargain. Address L. J. 
Beuret, Auburn, Indiana. 3-3t 








HELP WANTED. 





Position Wanted in Middle West—Am 
A-1 salesman of hardware and paints. 
Expert stenographer and typewriter, win- 
dow dresser, card writer, advertiser, book- 
keeper and buyer. Am good mixer and 
hustler. No bad habits. Am married. 
Fair  tinner. Address A-54, care of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 2-3t 


Situation Wanted—By first-class sheet 
metal foreman. Thoroughly understand 
the business in all branches. Address 
A-56, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 2-3t 








Steady Position Wanted—By tinner 
with 8 years’ experience. Married and 
do not booze. Wages, $18.00. Address 
A-55, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 919 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, IIlli- 
nois. 2-3t 





Position Wanted—By first-class sheet 
metal worker. Married, sober and réli- 
able. 20 years’ experience. A-1 pattern 
cutter. Blow-pipe, heating, ventilating, 
cornice and skylight a specialty. Success- 
ful in handling men. Address C. Thomas, 
108 Plaza Apts., Muncie, Indiana. 2-3t 





Situation Wanted—By first-class hard- 
ware man. Where experience and hon- 
esty would be appreciated. Have worked 
at tinning, heating and plumbing in store, 
fifteen years. Prefer position in Illinois. 
Address A-57, care of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 3-3t 





Situation Wanted—By first class tin- 
ner, plumber, hot water and hot air 
man. Married and has small family. 42 
years old and has had 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Wages $3.50 to $4.00 per day, ac- 
cording to living expenses. No boozer. 
Ad@ress A-52, care of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois. 1-3t 





Wanted—A young man who under- 
stands sheet metal work and plumbing. 
Address Bishop Hardware Company, 
Dowagiac, Michigan. 3-3t 


Wanted—Two sheet metal workers, ca- 
pable of handling outside work. Steady 
employment to competent men. State 
references. Address Messenger & Parks 
Mfg. Company, Aurora, Illinois. 8-3t 





Wanted—A first-class, all-around tin- 
ner, plumber and furnace man in town 
of about 3,000. Steady position all year 
around. Give complete details in_ first 
letter: no boozer need apply. Address 
Carhart Lumber Company, Hardware De- 
partment, Wayne, Nebraska. 3-1t 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


—T 











Position Wanted—By young tinner, 
eight years’ experience, city and country. 
Must be steady work. Address J. H. 
Dennick, 625 Second Avenue, —— 


Iowa. 





Situation Wanted—By a tinner with one 
year’s experience at furnace work. Can 
lay out own patterns. No bad habits. 
Address T. C. Stoakes, Del Rapids, South 

kota. 2-3t 





Position Wanted—By a plumber and 
tinner, an A-1 mechanic. Can furnish the 
besi of references. Can start anytime. 
Address Thomas A. Beattie, 417 19th 
Avenue, Moline, Illinois. 3-1t 





Stove Lines Wanted—By salesman well 
known to the trade in Minnesota and the 
Dakotas who wants line of stoves and 
ranges on straight commission. Address 
S. W., 2513 Grand Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. -3t 





Piumber, tinner, gas and steam fitter 
wants change of locality on Pacific Coast. 
Now foreman of shop. No boozer. Mar- 
ried. Address A-58, care of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. 3-3t 








Wanted—A salesman well known to the 
trade in Minnesota and the Northwest 
wants line of stoves and ranges on com- 
mission. 15 years’ experience in this line. 
Address E. C. Hoskins, 2702 Harriet Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1-3t 





Position Wanted—By first-class sheet 
metal worker and furnace man. I do any 
kind of plumbing, steam and hot water 
heating. Am strictly sober and 32 years 
of age. Single. Have 18 years’ experi- 
ence at the tin and plumbing work. Do 
windmill and plumbing work. Also cut 
my own patterns. I am a workman, not 
a would-be. Will go most anywhere. 
Wages $18.00 to $20.00 per week. Address 


Lee Otis Bailey, Cherokee, Iowa. 3-3t 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FOR SALE- 


Heating and Sheet Metal business, including mod- 
ern residence, shop and wareroom, tools and stock 
of furnaces, registers, etc. A fine chance to step 
into a growing business in one of the best cities in 
northern Indiana. Best reasons for selling. Ad- 
dress B-19, care of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 3-2t 


WANTED 


to hear from owner of good Hard- 
ware Store for sale. State cash 
price and description. D.F. Bush, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 3&6 


SALESMEN WANTED 


calling upon warm air furnace in- 
stallers, to handle well established 
line of warm air furnaces in terri- 
tory in West and Northwest where 
we have no agents. An opportu- 
nity for sheet metal, register and 
furnace pipe salesmen. Address, 
with full particulars “‘“Vulcan”’ care 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 
South Michigan Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 2-4 
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